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TAFFLES. 


By Quinton GorDoN. 


HE had been his companion, his confidante, and his true and 
loyal friend for five years, and during all that time they had 
never disagreed in anything. She saw him off every morning at ten 
o’clock, watched him depart with a wistful air, gave a little moan as 
she saw him turn the corner of the street, and then, making the best 
of a bad job, settled herself down to wait his return. 

Mrs. Smithson, the landlady, led her a sad life during the day, 
making everything as hard and difficult for her as possible. That 
“‘ dratted dog,” as she disdainfully styled Taffles, was a sad thorn in 
the flesh to her, and had it not been that Taffles’s master was 
an exceptionally good and profitable lodger, she would have flatly 
refused to even have her in the house; as it was, however, she not 
only put up with her, but occasionally found her very useful. If 
things went wrong, and by any chance Mr. Grierson complained, 
Mrs. Smithson had only to throw out sundry hints as to the amount 
she had to put up with from having a dog in the house, and he 
immediately subsided, even going so far sometimes as to bring her 
home propitiatory offerings in the shape of a pair of gloves or a new 
handkerchief. 

Taffles, like her master, had had many troubles, for, in addition 
to sharing his, she had had many private ones of her own. When 
her babies arrived she lived in constant dread lest something should 
happen to them, although she had every comfort and attention, even 
to having a veterinary surgeon in attendance on her. 

“She is my one great comfort,” her master explained to the 
veterinary surgeon, in answer to his assurance that there wasn’t the 
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slightest necessity for the presence of a veterinary surgeon on such a 
natural and ordinary occasion. “If anything happened to her I 
don’t know what I should do.” 

The veterinary surgeon having eased his conscience, promised to 
give Taffles every attention, and accordingly received a hasty sum- 
mons one dark winter’s evening from Mr. Grierson himself, and 
hastened with him to his lodgings. He was taken upstairs to 
Grierson’s bedroom, where a bright little fire was burning cheerily. 

** I thought she had better be kept warm,” Grierson explained in 
an apologetic tone. 

The veterinary surgeon concealed a smile, and followed him over 
to a comfortable dog basket where Taffles lay cosily settled with her 
four firstborns. At the sight of her master she looked up and 
wagged her tail with joy, and gave a little pleased cry, looking down 
proudly at her children as though to call his attention to them. 

The veterinary surgeon laughed in an amused way, but Grierson 
knelt down by the side of Taffles and stroked her lovingly, a perfectly 
radiant smile on his face. 

Looking up he caught the amused smile on the veterinary 
surgeon’s face, and flushed crimson. 

“ You must think me a fool,” he said, in a shamefaced way, “ but 
she, she—is everything to me. I can talk to her without feeling I 
am boring her, and she understands every word I say. If you were 
deaf, as I am, you would understand. It is so awful to be shut out 
from everything ; to watch the faces of others going through all the 
different expressions and not know what they are talking about. If 
I ask my best friends to come and see me they get worn out in 
about ten minutes with shouting, and then I don’t hear half they say. 
Taffles answers me with her eyes, and we understand each other 
thoroughly ; you have no idea what a comfort a dog is.” 

A sudden wave of compassion swept over the veterinary surgeon, 
and as he looked at Grierson he realised for the first time that he 
was both young and good-looking. Until then he had been irritated 
by what he considered his ridiculous fussiness about a dog, but he 
suddenly began to imagine what an awful thing it must be to come 
home night after night and to have only a dog for company, with no 
prospect of hearing a human voice. He held out his hand, which 
Grierson grasped warmly. 

“ Can nothing be done?” he asked, pointing to his ears. 

Grierson shook his head doubtfully. “I have had two opera- 
tions,” he said quietly ; “they relieved me wonderfully for the time, 
but the growth in the ear begins again and gets worse each time, I 
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am to have another one soon. I was to have had it this week, but I 
thought I would wait until Taffles’s trouble was over.” 

The veterinary surgeon did not laugh this time ; there was a 
curious tightness in his throat. He stooped down and patted 
Taffles. 

“ She’s all right, I suppose?” Grierson asked, his own troubles 
instantly forgotten in solicitude for Taffles. 

“ Perfectly,” the veterinary surgeon answered. “ You might give 
her a little boiled meat,” he added, feeling that Grierson would be 
happier doing something for his pet ; “and I should drown two of 
the puppies.” 

The veterinary surgeon having taken his departure, Grierson 
went downstairs in search of Mrs. Smithson, whom he found with 
her hands in flour. A visit to the kitchen was a privilege she allowed 
to Grierson alone ; she didn’t like people messing round her, as she 
expressed it, but Mr. Grierson was very nice to talk to at times. 

“Well, Mrs. Smithson,” Grierson said brightly, “ you will be glad 
to hear that Taffles has got over her trouble all right.” 

Mrs. Smithson sniffed. 

“Well, I only hope the puppies won’t lose me my new lodger,” 
she answered with a resigned air. ‘Such a nice old lady as I’ve got 
coming to-morrow. Going to pay me just what I asked, and no hot 
dinners, or anything of that kind, and, if quiet and suitable, she will 
have it for a permanency.” 

All this was shouted at the top of her voice, but even then 
Grierson had not heard it all. He only gathered that there was a 
new lodger coming, that she was an old lady, and something about 
hot dinners. 

“Well, I shan’t be wanting any hot dinners next week,” he said 
in answer. “I shall arrange for the operation to take place on 
Thursday, if that will suit you. I have only been waiting for Taffles.” 

Something in the tone of his voice made Mrs. Smithson feel very 
sorry for him. She was, in reality, a kind-hearted woman, and was 
going to allow the operation to be performed in the house, simply 
because Grierson had told her how he hated a nursing home, and 
how much happier he should be in his own room. 

“T will take all the trouble of getting things ready beforehand,” 
he told her when discussing it. ‘That large chest of drawers will do 
very well for an operating table, and I know of a very nice middle- 
aged nurse.” 

“T should have thought you would have been better off ina 
home, sir,” she had said ; “ but if you really wish it——” 
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“T do—I do,” had been the eager answer. “And I shall be 
able to have Taffles with me,” he added, as if it had just occurred 
to him. 

So when he mentioned Thursday as being the day for the opera- 
tion, Mrs. Smithson only nodded in answer. There was very little to 
say about it, and what there was was so difficult to convey to him. 

“Only I do wish,” she said to her husband afterwards, “ that 
those puppies had never come at all.” 

And, indeed, the puppies were a nuisance in more ways than one. 

Taffles was a very fussy mother. When she was not engaged in 
seeing to her babies, she whined at the door of the sitting-room con- 
tinually until someone went up and let her out. As soon as she was 
out of the room, she whined until she was let in again. This sort of 
thing went on all day, to the great annoyance of the other lodgers, 
and the anger of Mrs. Smithson herself. 

It was worse when the old lady arrived. She was a frail, delicate 
little woman, who had specially desired a quiet house, which she had 
fully explained to Mrs. Smithson; but Mrs. Smithson, true to her 
calling, could not find it in her heart to refuse such a good lodger, 
and had not taken it upon herself to mention Taffles. 

Unfortunately, the very first night of the old lady’s arrival one 
of the puppies in some way or other got out of the basket about 
midnight, and in some curious way was wedged in between it and 
the fender. In vain it squeaked and squeaked again; Taffles was 
,powerless to help her offspring, and rushed round and round in the 
greatest distress, barking, moaning, and doing her very best to call 
the attention of someone to her trouble. Grierson, in addition to 
being so deaf, was an unusually sound sleeper, and slept placidly 
through it all; and the Smithsons, being at the back of the house, 
heard nothing. The other lodgers, stirring in their sleep, were con- 
scious of some noise, but it was only when Taffles’s moans and whines 
developed into long dismal howls and yappings that they actually 
woke up to the fact that a very Bedlam was going on in the house. 

Meanwhile, the poor old lady was nearly frantic. In addition to 
being suddenly woke up, which threw her into the most fearful state 
of nervousness, it was some time before she could make out what the 
noise was. As it went on, and increased in volume, the strain on 
her nerves was so great as to cause her to become quite hysterical, so 
that by the time the other people woke up her screams were added to 
Taffles’s howls. Grierson was roused at last, and silence reigned 
once more, but the old lady made a stipulation next morning, which 
was that either Taffles must go or she must. Mrs, Smithson was in 
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despair; it was a question of losing one or the other of her good 
lodgers, and she was anxious to keep both. Finally, she com- 
promised matters by saying she would have both dog and puppies 
downstairs out of the way. This, however, was a thing Grierson 
would not hear of; and out of sympathy for his coming trial, Mrs. 
Smithson gave in, intending to wait until the next disturbance to 
explain matters to the old lady. As it happened, Taffles behaved 
much better for the next few days, and things went on quietly until 
the evening preceding Grierson’s operation, the old lady being 
sublimely unconscious of the fact that Taffles was still in the house. 

On this particular evening Grierson—who had a small practice as 
a lawyer—locked up his office as usual, and betook himself home- 
ward. The question suggested itself to him, whether he should ever 
see it again. There was no shred of cowardice about him ; he was 
plucky to a degree, but he knew it was a fact that these operations 
were attended with danger, and that this one would be more so than 
the others, one reason being that it was a more difficult and tedious 
affair, and would consequently take a much longer time, necessitating 
the utmost care and a larger amount of chloroform. So that, under 
the circumstances, it was a very natural thought. He shook it off 
hastily, however, and braced himself up. 

“Don’t think I’ll go home to dinner,” he said to himself, as a 
sudden thought struck him. “I'll just go round and look at some 
of the old spots.” 

He wended his way, almost unconsciously, to what had been one 
of his favourite haunts in the days when he was a young man full of 
ambition, hope, and promise ; when life had looked so very pleasant, 
and seemed so full of possibilities ; when he had been able to hear 
all that was going on around him, had taken the keenest interest in 
all that was taking place in that busy world of which he formed a 
part. 

Everything looked much the same, and as he sat down and 
ordered dinner he realised again that it was only himself that had 
altered and been put on one side, as it were. At one of the tables 
was a group of young, light-hearted men, talking and laughing 
merrily, although, as far as he was concerned, they might have all 
been making dumb motions. One of them began to tell a story—he 
could tell by the expression of his face, and by the eager interest 
with which the others leaned forward to listen—and he began to 
wonder listlessly what it was about. He watched the faces growing 
more and more interested, absorbed, sober, grave, breathless, and 
then, as the climax was reached, the sudden relaxation and evident 
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burst of laughter, which even the waiter joined in quietly after 
turning his back. He wondered what it was about, and had an 
unreasonable feeling of anger against the waiter for being able to 
hear without effort what was denied to him. How he had loveda 
good story in the old days, and how fond he had been of talking to 
people ! 

His attention was taken off here by the entrance of three people, 
who took the table next to him, evidently reserved beforehand. The 
party consisted of two ladies—evidently a mother and daughter— 
and a young man, whose attentions to the daughter were unmistak- 
able. Grierson began to wonder casually whether the girl was pretty. 
Her back was towards him, but he could tell she was young and 
graceful, and the way she carried herself reminded him of someone 
he knew. She turned her head as he was looking, and their eyes 
met. Two faces went deathly white; one pair of eyes filled with 
terror, the other pair grew full of unspeakable anguish, and then 
Grierson took up his hat and went out. 

He found himself this time going down the Embankment at a 
swinging pace, and suddenly pulled himself up. The lights on either 
side of the river twinkled and glittered out of the darkness, and, 
leaning his arms on the stone parapet, Grierson looked at them, a 
whole multitude of thoughts crowding and beating themselves into 
his brain. 

Some of them took him back several years, to the time when she 
was seventeen—she would be about twenty-seven now—and she had 
belonged to him ; when the crowning glory of his manhood seemed 
to have been reached, and he had been looking forward to the time 
when they would be together always. How he had loved her voice, 
with its sweet modulations and caressing little cadences, and how 
happy they had been! Then had come the time when her voice 
had grown fainter and fainter to him, and when finally he could not 
hear her at all, only see her sweet lips move, and the pathetic pain 
in her face as she realised that, shout as she would, her voice was not 
strong enough to reach him. And then the parting. 

But why go over it all again? 

It was past, and he put it away from him, and set himself idly to 
wondering who the other woman could have been who was with 
her—she hadn’t a mother, he remembered—and who and what was 
the man to her? Then, realising that he was still on the same 
subject, he roused himself, and, turning away from the dusky dark- 
ness with the twinkling lights, it occurred to him that he would go to 
a theatre. , 
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He went to the first one he came to, and looked round 
curiously. 

He had not been in a theatre for nearly ten years, and he 
wondered vaguely why they had no music, and then as his eyes 
wandered unconsciously to the orchestra he noticed the performers 
hard at work. The curtain went up, and he clapped mechanically 
as a figure came forward on the stage, and then as he looked slowly 
round again the deadly silence struck him—struck him to the heart— 
and he rose hastily.again and left. 

‘*T will go home,” he said to himself, and the very thought was a 
comfort. 

Taffles gave him a wild welcome. She had had a hard time of 
it with Mrs. Smithson, and had been watching for him for hours. 
She nestled down at his feet when he had taken off his boots, 
sublimely happy to be near him again, and almost forgetting her 
beloved babies for the time. Grierson patted her head caressingly. 

*“ Taffles ! Taffles !” he said. 

And Taffles grew uneasy, for, as she turned her face up to his with 
her sad sympathetic eyes, there was the sound of sobbing, and one 
or two scalding tears dropped on her upturned face. 

There was a faint, sickly odour of chloroform, and the only sound 
in the room was the quick breathing of a man who lay prostrate on 
the bed. On one side of the bed was a sweet-faced nurse in her 
becoming white cap, and on the other was a doctor, watching with 
eager anxiety the alarming symptoms which were manifesting them- 
selves in his patient. 

Suddenly there arose just outside the door a long prolonged 
howl—a howl which, beginning in a low tone, lifted itself up into 
&@ gruesome, blood-curdling sound which penetrated into every 
corner of the house. The patient moved restlessly and opened his 
eyes. 

“Taffles,” he murmured with difficulty, and knowing it would at 
least stop the awful noise. The doctor left the bed and let the dog in. 
Grierson, hearing the door open, turned his dying eyes towards his 
beloved companion, and held out his hand invitingly. But instead 
of jumping up on the bed in her usual way, Taffles dragged herself 
with difficulty into the room, and lay on the floor writhing in agony. 

* Poison !’the doctor exclaimed involuntarily ; then hastily added, 
“Eaten something to disagree with her.” 

But it was needless to take the trouble to say it was other than 
the truth, for Grierson knew that Taffles was ill, although unable 
to hear what was said. He sat up in bed and grew wildly excited. 
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“Give her to me! Give her to me!” he cried in tones of the 
most utter anguish. And, afraid of the consequences, the doctor 
lifted her on to the bed. A few struggles, an agonising convulsion, 
and Taffles lay stiff and still, while with a heartbroken cry Grierson 
sank back on the pillows and breathed his last. 

“ Failure of the heart’s action ” was the cause of death pronounced 
by the coroner at the inquest ; but those who heard that the old lady 
in the same house had poisoned Taffles in revenge for her disturb- 
ances in the night thought that had a deal to do with it. The old 
lady could not stay in the house after such a sad death as Mr. 
Grierson’s, she said, and so Mrs. Smithson lost both her lodgers 
after all. 

“ And really all through a dog, as you might say,” she remarked 
with tears in her eyes. 
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SHAKESPEARE’S “TEMPEST.” 


In Two Parts.—Part II. 


HE “Tempest,” in its material sources, is very closely con- 
nected with the doings and experiences of this Virginia 
Company just after its fuller charter had been issued in 1609. It 
has often enough, and quite correctly, been pointed out that many 
details in the great storm and shipwreck depicted were suggested by 
Sylvester Jourdan’s, and Strachey’s, and other accounts of Sir George 
Somers’s ill-fortune off and on the Bermudas, which were published 
in 1610, and shortly after. Now Sir George Somers was in the service 
of the Virginia Company. When in 1609 a reinforcement of the 
colony planted in 1607 was decided upon and arranged for, Lord 
Delawarr was appointed Governor. Unable himself to go out at 
once he nominated three deputy-governors, viz. Captain Newport, 
Sir Thomas Gates, and Sir George Somers; and nine vessels, con- 
taining over 500 emigrants, started, the deputies embarking together 
in the same ship. As they approached the American coast a hurri- 
cane separated the admiral or flag-ship from the others, and it was 
stranded on the rocks of the Bermudas.? Of the others, one, a 
small “ketch,” perished, and the remaining seven reached their 
destination—James Town in Virginia. Somers and his companions 
managed to get ashore without any loss of life, z.e. with the same 
good fortune as befalls Alonzo and his courtiers and his crew, who 
find themselves similarly parted from their fellows and similarly 


wrecked :— 
Wipe thine eyes ; have comfort. 
The direful spectacle of the wreck, which touch'd 
The very virtue of compassion in thee, 
I have with such provision in mine art 
So safely ordered, that there is no soul— 
No, not so much perdition as an hair, 
Betid to any creature in the vessel 
Which thou heard’st cry, which thou saw’st sink. 
) A lecture delivered at Newnham College, Cambridge, with additions. 
2 See Bancroft’s History of the United States. Also the outline of Sir George 
Somers’s own letter to the Earl of Salisbury, June 15, 1610, in Co/. Papers, i. 9, 10. 
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With indomitable spirit the stranded mariners, after some nine 
months’ confinement on the particular island whose rocks had split 
their vessel—there are some 300 isles and islets known as the 
Bermudas—constructed two pinnaces, and at last reached the port at 
which they had so long been due. 

There can be no doubt that the various versions of this incident, 
some we may be sure derived orally from persons who had taken 
part in it, and also from records of Virginian and of other New World 
discoveries, were familiar to Shakespeare when he wrote the 
“Tempest,” probably in 1611, possibly at the end of 1612 or in 
1613, as so competent a scholar as Dr. Garnett maintains, 

It is certain that the island described in the “Tempest ”— 
Caliban’s island, or Calibania, as I will venture for shortness’ sake to 
call it—is not to be identified with any of the Bermudas, or with any 
other island to be found in our work-a-day atlases. Calibania is an 
islet in the land of poetry. One has heard how an innocent school- 
boy, who conscientiously looked up the places mentioned in his 
lesson, was concerned and distressed not to find Hades in his Index 
Geographicus ; but one is somewhat amazed to hear of well-meaning 
scholars looking out Calibania in such lists, and even surmising they 
have found it, and discovered the very cell of Prospero. Poets and 
mythologers do not confine themselves to the common delineations 
of the earth’s surface. They have maps and globes of their own, and 
it is in these charts of the imagination that Calibania and Utopia, 
and the New Atlantis and the City of the Sun and such countries will 
be found existing. The ‘“ Tempest” defies the ordinary geographer 
—freely and recklessly defies him. Observe the description of the 
distance between two places on the western Mediterranean coasts— 
between Tunis and Naples. The Princess Claribel, now married 
and settled at Tunis, is spoken of as— 

She that dwells 
Ten leagues beyond man’s life ; she that from Naples 
Can have no note, unless the sun were post 
(The man i’ the moon’s too slow), till new-born chins 
Be rough and razorable. 
Clearly the accepted mapographers must not be consulted as to 
localities of the ‘“‘ Tempest.” 

That the island is not to be identified with Somers’s island or any 
of the Bermudas group is proved by the fact that Ariel clearly men- 
tions the Bermudas as distinct from it; he speaks of his being 


despatched from it 
To fetch dew 


From the still vex’d Bermoothes. 
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But at the same time it is no less certain that the Bermudas were 
very much in Shakespeare’s mind when he imagined his Calibania, 
and that he took several hints from the current traditions about it ; 
and I will add a new but obvious suggestion, though not I think 
before made, that he had also in his mind Roanoke island, at the 
mouth of the river Roanoke, in what is now called North Carolina, 
but was then part of the extensive district comprehended under the 
name of Virginia. 

Marvell’s charming lines, entitled “‘ The Song of the Emigrants in 
Bermuda,” with their pervading note of peace and calm, the winds 
tranquilly listening to the tranquil hymn the oarsmen are singing, 
have done something to dispel the atmosphere of gloom and terror 
that once enwrapt these islands in most men’s conception of them. 
They had a bad name from their first discovery, which indeed was 
brought about by their wrecking an unfortunate Spaniard, one Juan 
Bermudas, who gave them their name; and they became famous or 
infamous—infames scopuli—as a scene of wreckage. They seemed 
like a stumbling-block so placed by the evil one as to trip up American 
visitors ; and they were believed to be a favourite abode of him and 
his, and a centre of malignant and deadly storms. ‘ Insula demoni- 
orum”?! was the Spanish title for one of them, presumably what is 
now called specially Bermuda, or Long Island. ‘“ Hell is empty,” 
cried—like Ferdinand in the ‘‘Tempest”—many a victim of the 
fierce seas that raged around, “and all the devils are here!” 
Raleigh, in 1595, speaks of “the sea about the Bermudas as a, 
hellish sea for thunder, lightning, and storms.”? It would be easy 
to gather more such expressions from Elizabethan literature. Thus, 
“Whence is your ship?” inquires First Gallant of Reginald in 
Heywood’s “ English Traveller”; “from the Bermoothes?” And 
Reginald makes answer— 


Worse, I think from hell, 


as if only hell itself could be worse than the Bermoothes. 


We are all lost, split, shipwreckt, and undone ; 
This place is a mere quicksand. 


But Sir George Somers and his fellows during their enforced 
sojourn in Bermuda found the bark of this insular group, so to 
speak, worse than its bite. “The liberal fertility of the unin- 
habited island teeming with natural products, for nine months sus- 


* See Massey’s Shakespeare's Sonnets, p. 84. 
2 See Payne’s Voyages of Elizabethan Seamen to America, p. 393. 
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tained them in affluence.”! And at a little later time “ Barmotho 
pigs ” had a great reputation :—- 
*Tis the land of peace 
Where hogs and tobacco yield fair increase. 


I am for the Bermudas. 
—Middleton’s ‘‘ Anything for a Quiet Life.” 


See also Webster’s “ Devil’s Law Case” (III. ii.), though Webster 
gives us also the older tradition when in “The Duchess of Malfi” 
(III. ii.) he makes Bosola declare :— 

I would sooner swim to the Bermoothes on 
Two politicians’ rotten bladders, tied 


Together with an intelligencer’s heart string, 
Than depend on so changeable a prince’s favour 


as that of the Duchess. 

But the Bermudas were uninhabited, and Calibania has its inhabi- 
tant; and indeed one of the many ideas that were revolving themselves 
in Shakespeare’s mind when he wrote the “ Tempest,” and the idea 
that now more particularly concerns us, was the relation of the settler 
to the native ; and so a not empty island was also present to his 
imagination. And there are several indications that he has in his 
remembrance Barlow’s account of Roanoke island, which was selected 
for the settlement of Raleigh’s colonies. The aborigines Barlow 
describes as a people “most gentle, loving, and faithful, void of all 
guile and treason, and such as live after the manner of the golden 
age.” Compare with these words Gonzalo’s speech after the entrance 
of “‘several strange shapes bringing in a banquet,” dancing about 
“with gentle actions of salutation, and inviting the king, &c. to 
eat ” :-— 

If in Naples 
I should report this now, would they believe me? 
If I should say, I saw such islanders— 
For certes these are people of the island— 
Who, though they are of monstrous shape, yet, note, 
Their manners are more gentle-kind, than of 
Our human generation you shall find 
Many, nay, almost any. 


But, as I have said, the locality is in Shakespeare’s imagination, 
is not to be looked for on the map. It is any land or no land 
somewhere on the borders of the New World, and in dealing with it 
he turns to account much various reading of recent books of travel, 


1 Bancroft’s United States, i. 106, ed. 1862. 
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and no doubt much various conversation had with the travellers 
themselves. Thus he had certainly read, wholly or in part, “The 
decades of the New World or West India, containing the Navigations 
and Conquests of the Spaniards, with the particular description of 
the large lands and ilands lately found in the West Ocean pertaining 
to the inheritance of the Kings of Spain ; in the which the Christian 
reader may not only consider what commodity may hereby chance 
to the hole Christian World in time to come, but may also learn many 
secrets touching the land, the sea, and the stars, very necessary to be 
known to all such as shall attempt any navigations, or otherwise have 
delight to behold the strange and wonderful works of God and Nature. 
Written in the Latin tongue by Peter Martyr of Angleria, and trans- 
lated into English by Richard Eden. 1555.” ! 

In this work we hear how there appeared in the ships of certain 
voyagers “certain flames of fire burning very clear which they call 
St. Helen and St. Nicholas. These appeared as though they had 
been upon the mast of the ships, in such clearness that they took 
away their sight for the space of a quarter of an hour”; and Eden 
quotes a passage about these flames from “the great philosopher of 
our time, Hieronimus Cardanus, in his second book ‘ De Subtilitate,’ 
who identifies them with the Castor and Pollux of the ancients,? 
and says they were ‘new named the two lights of St. Peter and St. 
Nicholas,’ and mentions how they leapt from one cable of a ship to 
another ‘ with a certain fluttering noise like birds.’” This surely is 
one of the sources of Ariel’s account of his performances—perhaps 
the immediate source, as it is not certain that Strachey’s “ True 
Reportory of the Wracke and Redemption of Sir Thomas Gates, 
Knight,” was published before the “ Tempest ” was written. 

I boarded the king’s ship ; now on the beak, 

Now in the waist, the deck, in every cabin, 

I flamed amazemert: sometime I’d divide, 

And burn in many places ; on the topmast, 

The yards, and bowsprit, would I flame distinctly, 
Then meet, and join. Jove’s lightnings, the precursors 
O’ the dreadful thunder-claps, more momentary 

And sight outrunning were not. The fire, and cracks 
Of sulphurous roaring, the most mighty Neptune 
Seem to besiege, and make his bold waves tremble, 
Yea, his dread trident shake. 


On the coast"of Brazil they found “a great river of fresh water 
{the Rio de la Plata] and certain cannibals [Caliban, it can scarcely 


? See reprint in Prof, Arber’s First Three English Books on America, 
2 See Hor. Oc, +. 12, 27. 
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be doubted, is the word cannibal metathetised]. Of these they saw 
one out of their ships, of stature as big as a giant, having a voice like 
a bull.” See “Tempest” (II. i. 303). A little further on :— 


They were in great danger by tempest. But as soon as the three fires called 
St. Helen, St. Nicholas, and St. Clare appeared on the cables of the ships, 
suddenly the tempest and fury of the winds ceased. 


Then they reach the Patagonian coast, and they made friends 
with a giant they saw there. He was 


very tractable and pleasant. He sung and danced, and in his dancing left 
the print of his feet in the ground. He remained long with our men, who named 
him Johan. He could well speak and plainly pronounce these words, Fesus, Ave 
Maria, Johannes, even as we do, but with a bigger voice... . After that day 
they never saw him more, supposing him to be slain of his own company for the 
conversation he had with our men. 


Shortly afterwards the captain managed to take two of these giants 
prisoners, by shackling their legs when he had filled their hands with 
presents. 


When they felt the shackles fast about the legs, they begun to doubt ; but the 
captain did put them in comfort and bade them stand still. In fine, when they 
saw how they were deceived they roared like bulls, and cried upon their great 
devil, Se¢ebos, to help them, 


They had also a lesser devil called Cheleule. From one of these 
giants, so treacherously captured, they picked up a few of the native 
words. ‘ He spoke all his words in his throat,” we are told. 


On a time, as one made a cross before him and kissed it, showing it unto 
him, he suddenly cried Setedos, and declared by signs that if they made any 
more crosses, Setebos would enter into his body and make him burst. But when 
in fine he saw no hurt come thereof, he took the cross and embraced and kissed it 
oftentimes, desiring that he might be a Christian before his death. He was 
therefore baptized and named Paul. 


The scene in which Stephano gives Caliban a draught from his 
bottle is at all events well illustrated, if it was not suggested, by 
another Patagonian incident recorded by the chronicler of Drake’s 
famous voyage round the world. “One of the giants,” says this 
chronicler, 


standing with our men when they were taking their morning draught, showed 
himself so familiar that he also would do as they did; and, taking a glass in his 
hand, being strong canary wine, it came no sooner to his lips than it took him by 
the nosé¢, and so suddenly entered his head that he was so drunk, or at least so 
overcome, that he fell [back], not able to stand; yet he held the glass fast in his 
hand without spilling any of the wine ; and when he came to himself he tried 
again, and, tasting by degrees, got to the bottom. From which time he took such 
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a liking to the wine that, having learnt the name, he would every morning come 
down from the mountains with a mighty cry of ‘‘ Wine! wine! wine!” con- 
tinuing the same until he arrived at the tent. 


Such illustrations of the “Tempest” from the travel records of 
the time might easily be multiplied. But I wish now more par- 
ticularly to consider the pictures Shakespeare himself gives us of the 
intercourse between the native and the immigrant—pictures of it 
both in its lowest form and in its highest. If we may take Caliban 
as in one point of view at least representing the native, as most 
certainly we may, though there are various other points of view from 
which also he may be regarded and studied, we may observe that he is 
brought into relations both with such vulgar, gross natures as Stephano 
and Trinculo, and also with Prospero, an impersonation of the noblest 
humanity, an European of the finest conscientiousness and the 
loftiest ideals. And clearly before us is set the question—the question 
that inevitably faces all invaders who are not absolutely conscienceless, 
and especially such a great colonising nation as the English—What 
is to be done with or for the aboriginal occupant whose country is 
so boldly and violently appropriated? Has he no rights or claims ? 
How are these Imperial dispossessions to be justified? How can 
they at least be mitigated and made endurable, if want of room or 
any other cause makes them necessary ? 

“Spanish colonisation,” writes one whose voice will always be 
heard with respect, and with special respect in the University of 
which he was for so many years so brilliant and far-seen a light— 
that distinguished thinker and effective writer, the late Sir John Seeley, 


was also [like English] on a vast scale, but it was accompanied first with the 
terrible extermination of the native races in the islands and their enslavement on 
the mainland, then with the African slave trade and all the evils which sprang 
from it. The total result is seen in the present state of South America, and it is 
a result not to be regarded with satisfaction or complacency. Similar mistakes 
were made only too evidently in the earlier times of our own colonisation, mis- 
takes for which we have paid dearly. . . . In the treatment of native races 
we have assuredly nothing to boast of. The Tasmanians have disappeared, the 
Maori tribes have dwindled from some hundreds of thousands to a few tens of 
thousands. We have not found the secret of imparting the blessings, or the 
blessings more than the drawbacks of civilisation." 


In the history of English colonisation the Stephanos, it is to be 
feared, have infinitely outnumbered the Prosperos. But from the 
beginning we have had our compunctious visitings, and more and 
more, with the development of the moral sense, we have listened not 


1 See introduction to Her Mayjesty’s Colonies, 1886. 
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without sympathy to the hoarse cry even of Caliban when he insists 
on his right of possession :— 

This island’s mine, by Sycorax my mother, 

Which thou tak’st from me. When thou camest first, 

Thou strok’dst me, and mad’st much of me; wouldst give me 

Water with berries in it ; and teach me how 

To name the bigger light, and how the less, 

That burn by day and night: and then I loved thee, 

And showed thee all the qualities o’ the isle, 

The fresh springs, brine-pits, barren place, and fertile. 

Cursed be I that did so !—All the charms 

Of Sycorax, toads, beetles, bats, light on you ! 

For I am all the subjects that you have, 

Which first was mine own king ; and here you sty me 

In this hard rock, whiles you do keep from me 

The rest of the island. 


That Caliban in some degree represents the native we are again 
reminded by his song when delivered, as he foolishly thinks, from the 
government of Prospero, especially by the first line of it :— 

No more dams I’ll make for fish ; 
Nor fetch in firing 
At requiring, 
Nor scrape trencher, nor wash dish, 
*Ban, ’Ban, Ca-Caliban, 
Has a new master—Get a new man. 


The savages of Virginia were expert in making such dams or fish- 
weirs, and to begin with, at all events, the immigrants depended 
upon their labour. “At that time,” #.e. 1585, writes Ralph Lane, “we 
had no weirs of fish, neither had our men skill in making of them.” 
When, in May 1586, the Red-men, by that time wholly alienated from 
the intruders on their territory, whom they had received at first with 
unsuspicious friendliness, but had soon found to be genuine enemies, 
rose against Lane and his fellows, we are told “in the night they 
stole into Fort Ferdinando, and broke up the fish-weirs and the 
wooden huts they had constructed for their masters.”' And there 
are many other mentions of the weirs the savages were wont to make 
both for themselves and the arrogant and overbearing masters who 
had so abruptly occupied their country, just as if it was wholly 
unoccupied. 

And the awe that Caliban feels for Prospero, in spite of all the 
hatred and wrath towards him with which his savage bosom burns 
and rages, is just what the natives felt for the English settlers along 


1 See Fox Bourne’s English Seamen under the Tudors, i, 226, 
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with their growing and most natural indignation. They looked upon 
their invaders as supernatural beings against whom it was vain to 
strive. 

It was an opinicn very confidently holden among them [says Lane], that we 
were the servants of God, and that we were not subject to be destroyed by them; 
but, contrariwise, that they amongst them that sought our destruction should find 
their own, and that we being dead men were able to do them more hurt 
than now we could being alive ; as also that they, being a hundred miles from 
any of us, have been shot at in the air and stricken by some men of ours that by 
sickness had died among them ; and many of them hold opinion that we be dead 
men returned into the world again, and that we do not remain dead but for a 
certain time, and then we return again. 

Not Zeus and Thor with their thunderbolts seemed to the primi- 
tive Greek and Teuton more terrible and fatal potentates than an 
ordinary Eurogean with his gun to those simple natives; and 
Prospero was no ordinary man, nor one furnished with only ordinary 
resources. “I must obey,” mutters Caliban to himself, even when 
the rebellious spirit is rampant in him. 

His art is of such power, 
It would control my dam’s god Setebos, 
And make a vassal of him. 
Even in the vulgar drunkard Stephano the foolish monster finds 


a hero :— 
That’s a brave god, and bears celestial liquor ; 
I will kneel to him. 


T’ll swear, upon that bottle, to be thy 
True subject; for the liquor is not earthly. 


Hast thou not dropped from heaven? 
I’ll show thee every fertile inch o’ the island 
And kiss thy foot. I pr’ythee, be my god. 


I'll kiss thy foot ; I'll swear myself thy subject. 


I’ll show thee the best springs ; I’ll pluck thee berries ; 
T’ll fish for thee, and get thee wood enough. 
Let me lick thy shoe. 

There is indeed a kind of pathos in the abject idolatry of the 
poor native. Sorry, sordid deities assuredly he adopted for himself 
to his degradation and ruin, till at last his eyes were opened, and he 
realised the worthlessness of the objects of his worship. 

Stephano, like the lower sort of European, has not the slightest 
sense of responsibility towards the unfortunate creature who adores 
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him. It cannot occur to a nature so merely self-indulgent and gross 
that the savage has any recognisable claims upon his forbearance 
and consideration. The world seems made for himself, and so far 
as he can he will appropriate it unscrupulously, and enjoy it to the 
utmost. No native of any newly-discovered country must stand in 
the way of his ease and of his greed. He has no right even to exist 
if his room is wanted; certainly he has no right to any possessions 
or advantages that his invader covets. And it is to be feared that 
the character of which Stephano is a type is not yet extinct—that 
the picture given in the “ Tempest” of the attitude of Stephano to 
Caliban is one that has been a thousand times justified, and might at 
this very moment be justified, by the facts of colonial history. 

But even in Shakespeare’s time there were wise, good men whose 
moral sense was outraged at the iniquities so commonly perpetrated 
by sailors and planters in their intercourse with uncivilised popula- 
tions.! Then as now there was much “cant” on this subject, and 
atrocious things were done under the plea of propagating the gospel. 
The pretext of converting the natives to Christianity was in some 
cases primarily professed—it roared loud in the index; but it was 
too often forgotten in practice—it found no place in the volume. 
Mrs. Hemans’s question might often enough receive an affirmative 


answer :— 
What sought they thus afar? 


Bright jewels of the mine ? 


Material treasure was exactly what they sought. But at all events 
Christian decorum was duly observed. To quote the Charter of 
1606: “We, greatly commending and graciously accepting of their 
[the two Companies’] desires for the furtherance of so noble a work, 
which may by the providence of Almighty God hereafter tend to the 
glory of His Divine Majesty, in propagating of Christian religion to 
such people as yet live in darkness and miserable ignorance of the 
true knowledge and worship of God, and may in time bring the 
infidels and savage living in those parts to human civility, and to 
a settled and quiet government, do by these our letters patents 
graciously accept of and agree to their humble and well-intended 
desires.” 

In theory, at all events, the brutal treatment so often received by 
the natives was discountenanced and reprobated, and the conscience 


1 See Bacon’s Essay on Plantations. ‘‘If you plant where savages are, do 
not only entertain them with trifles and gingles; but use them justly and 
graciously, with sufficient guard nevertheless; and do not win their favour 
by helping them to invade their enemies, but for their defence it is not amiss.” 
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of humanity protested against the accursed notion that our fellow 
creatures of the New World had no claim upon our compassion and 
sympathy—that they simply existed for European use and abuse, 
and might without any scruple be robbed and be exterminated if 
they caused any trouble or inconvenience. Shakespeare’s Prospero 
illustrates this misgiving of all humane and tender natures as to 
the methods of conquest and annexation so commonly followed. 
Prospero, whatever his views as to expropriation, has a profound 
sense of his duties towards the native. We learn that he had taken 
great pains to educate and civilise Caliban, and had at first treated 
him with all possible care and kindness :— 
I pitied thee, 

Took pains to make thee speak, taught thee each hour 

One thing or other. When thou didst not, savage, 

Know thine own meaning, but wouldst gabble like 

A thing most brutish, I endow’d thy purposes 

With words that made them known. 
Thus he had admitted his obligations to the native, and had striven 
to fulfil them. 

But he had failed with this monstrous, this semi-bestial, pupil ; 
and his failure might seem to encourage the callous indifference or 
active ferocity of the ordinary settler. Certainly he had failed or 
seemed to fail, and he speaks of his unresponsive scholar as an 


Abhorred slave 
Which any print of goodness will not take, 
Being capable of all ill. 


Thy vile race, 

Though thou didst learn, had that in’t which good natures 

Could not abide to be with. Therefore wast thou 

Deservedly confined into this rock 

Who had’st deserved more than a prison. 
Even Prospero despairs of such a vile thing ; and Prospero is one of 
the wisest as well as the humanest of all Shakespeare’s creations. 
Must then the savage be pronounced uncivilisable, incapable of 
assimilating any culture and rising to any higher life, doomed to 
perpetual brutishness? He that is savage, let him be savage still 
—this was Prospero’s pronouncement ; is it Shakespeare’s ? 

Sympathetic as is Shakespeare’s portrayal of Prospero, and richly 

endowed with the highest humanity and sapience as he represents 
Prospero to be, yet Shakespeare does not set Prospero before us as 
one of those “perfect monsters the world ne’er saw.” He is one of 
the wisest and best of men, but he is a man not exempt from the 
frailties of his race and its obliquities and inferiorities of vision. 
uUuu2 
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And we are made to perceive that even the clear-eyed Prospero errs 
in this matter—that after the manner of men he despairs too soon— 
that even for Caliban there is a hope of a better future. Even 
Caliban learns one of the greatest lessons learnable, viz. to distin- 
guish between the base and the noble, and he prefers the noble. 
Even Caliban begins a new life ; his eyes opened to the grossness of 
his old ideal, and to the excellence of what he once hated and 
loathed. 
“OQ Setebos,” he cries, when he beholds the royal group, 
these be brave spirits, indeed ! 


How fine my master is! I am afraid 
He will chastise me. 


And when Prospero bids him go to his cell, and 


as you look 
To have my pardon, trim it handsomely, 


he answers with a hitherto unknown docility and eagerness— 


Ay, that I will; and I'll be wise hereafter, 
And seek for grace. What a thrice-double ass 
Was I, to take this drunkard for a god, 

And worship this dull fool ! 


So Strepsiades in Aristophanes’ play upbraids himself for his idiotic 


worship of a mere pot of earthenware :— 
Oto: SelAaios, 
bre kal o& xuTpeody bya Oedy Fynoduny. 
Aristoph. ‘* Clouds.” 


There is more hope of Caliban than of Stephano, of Antonio, and of 
Sebastian. These are joined to their idols—idols of treachery, false- 
hood, drunkenness ; and, like Ephraim, they are let alone, are left 
unawakened and unconverted. But from Caliban’s eyes the scales 
have fallen, and he sees things in a strange new light. He will no 
longer be the foot-licker of a miserable sot, no longer idolise what is 
coarse and gross, and curse what is noble and divine ; he will 
be wise hereafter, 


And seek for grace. 
JOHN W. HALES 
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AMERICA AND CHARLES I, 


S doubt is frequently expressed as to the truth of the old story 

that the American colonies, revolting from Hanoverian rule, 

offered their allegiance to the heir of the ancient dynasty, the 
following facts may be of interest. 

From 1756 to 1763 England was engaged in the Seven Years’ 
War with France. It had broken out by reason of France’s jealousy 
of British colonial expansion, and her covetous encroachment upon 
the American colonies from her own dominions of Canada and 
Louisiana. On Britain’s part the war was no doubt chiefly defensive, 
and it resulted in the complete overthrow of French power in 
America and in India. In the second year of the war Quebec was 
taken and Canada came under the British flag. By the Peace of 
Paris, 1763, France lost also Louisiana, several West Indian islands, 
and her African possessions. 

Such a peace was little less galling to a proud nation than was 
.the peace with Germany in 1871, and France was not likely to wait 
for retaliation longer than necessity compelled. Meantime she 
largely availed herself of any opportunity which lay at hand for 
embarrassing the British Government. One safe card she always 
held in reserve. From the Revolution of 1688 to the death 
of Charles Edward in 1788, the invariable French policy in such 
circumstances was to play “the Pretender.” 

James III., Chevalier de St. George, son and heir of James II., 
born at St. James’s Palace and created Prince of Wales, was slowly 
passing from that vale of many tears in which his weary feet had 
wandered and waited for nearly eighty years. On New Year’s Day, 
1766, he died. For twenty years he had personally been out of 
political reckoning, and his elder son, Prince Charles, represented 
the Stuart cause. Unfortunately Charles, once so high-spirited, so 
beloved, had become little less impracticable than his invalid and 
never very vigorous father. He had been living chiefly in hiding, 
and it was too well known how hopelessly he had given himself up 
to intemperance. 
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In 1771 he was secretly summoned to Paris to take command of 
an expedition against England; not an openly avowed French 
invasion, for the countries were officially at peace, but French money 
and secret support were promised. During the week or two of his 
sojourn in the French capital, he was continuously “drunk and 
besotted”; wholly incapable of leading a military expedition ; in- 
capable of understanding the counsel of the French minister, the 
Duc de Noailles, and the ex-Minister, the Duc de Choiseul, who had 
sent for him ; incapable, they naturally feared, of keeping secrets ; 
though his habit of secretiveness would probably have insured safety 
in that particular! Nothing could be done with him save marry 
him to a promising young princess, in the hope that with a son to 
carry on the Stuart line and tradition he might, in spite of intemper- 
ance, become once more a useful tool against England. In 1772 he 
obliged France by marrying the Princess Louise of Stolberg-Gueldern, 
and he reformed—partially and temporarily. 

Meantime, discontent with British rule and taxation was growing 
in the American colonies, assiduously fomented by France, and 
aggravated by the insensate obstinacy of George III. and his 
minister, Lord Chatham. In 1773 Boston dramatically expressed 
the mind of herself and her sister malcontents by throwing the very 
moderately taxed tea into her harbour. In the spring of 1775 open 
rebellion had broken out, and the first blood was drawn at 
Lexington. 

France fanned the flame. Charles watched eagerly from Florence. 
He was a “broken man,” soured by disappointment, hopelessly 
deteriorated in health and character. He had been refused recogni- 
tion as king of Great Britain by every European Court, even by his 
father’s faithful friend, the Pope. France and Spain had long for- 
saken, officially, the Stuart cause, though secret sympathy might now 
and then be reckoned on from either, when convenient to herself. 
He had alienated from himself nearly all his faithful followers. He 
had seen England joyously and universally hail the accession of an 
English-born prince. But he had never for one hour given up hope 
of recovering his royal birthright. To the last he kept money by 
him to pay his expenses to England when the long-awaited call 
should come. 

He lived in great seclusion at Florence with his young wife ; for 
the Grand Duke of Tuscany had followed the lead of big Courts 
and refused to receive him as a king, and he refused to be received 
in Florentine society on any other footing. Universal report said 

} Historical MSS. Commission Report, x. 2. Lord Braye’s MSS. 
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that he had returned to his evil habit, and was constantly intoxicated. 
Still, there were intervals in his life during which he managed to 
forswear sack after a startling warning, and he was quite sharp 
enough to understand what the follies of his last Parisian trip had 
cost him. It is therefore not impossible that he may have slipped 
away from Florence, unobserved by Sir Horace Mann, the watchful 
British ambassador. Absence from sight might easily have been 
accounted for by a story of illness. He was often ill. We have as 
yet no proof that he did slip away, but neither have we proof that 
at this period he was continually in evidence. The following letters 
from Lord Dartmouth’s papers suggest the possibility of such an 
adventure.! They certainly prove that the British Government had 
reason to remember his existence and its possibilities with uneasiness: 
and increased vigilance. 

The Lord Dartmouth of 1775 was William Legge, the second 
Earl, grandson of the Lord Dartmouth who annotated Burnet’s 
“ History of His Own Time,” great-grandson of James’s II.’s trusted 
and feebly faithless High Admiral. The present Lord Dartmouth 
was Secretary of State for the Colonies in Lord North’s administra- 
tion, and President of the Board of Trade and Foreign Plantations, 
consequently the minister responsible under the Premier for the 
business of the revolting American colonies. Benjamin Franklin 
says he was “a truly good man,” who sincerely wished for a good 
understanding with the colonies, but who did not seem to have 
strength equal to his wishes—a curious instance of heredity. His 
great-grandfather had not had strength equal to his wish to be faith- 
ful to his beloved sovereign James II. He was a pious man, the 
close friend of his relative, Selina, Countess of Huntingdon, and 
her spiritual successor in the Methodist primacy. Lord Bute had 
objected to him as a lord-in-waiting to the young George III., “ lest 
his sanctimoniousness should gain too far on His Majesty’s piety.” 
In November 1775 he became Lord Privy Seal. 

On July 5, 1775, a correspondent who signs himself “ A. Z.” 
writes to the Rev. John Vardil :— 

“Captain John Hansen, who lately discovered some of the 
secrets of the French Cabinet, for which he received a pension of 
£500, has now, it is said, discovered that the English Ministry are 
in league with the Pretender, who must this year assert his right to 
the throne or be for ever barred. This is supposed to be the reason 
of the present measures against America, that by drawing the forces 


1 Historical MSS. Commission Reforts. Dartmouth MSS. vol. ii. 
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out of Great Britain and Ireland, those subjects will be subject to 
the incursions of the Pretender.” 

This is, of course, all nonsense. The important matter is that 
such a letter should have been considered worth handing over to the 
Government, to be preserved among the Colonial Secretary’s papers. 
There was universal uneasiness about the American troubles, and the 
royal, recently married exile at Florence was not forgotten. No one 
could say what France might not see fit to do for the harassing of 
her natural enemy. 

Presently information much more definite and alarming reached 
the Government from a Mr. Taitt, an eminent upholsterer in New 
Street, Hanover Square. A minute of his information is among the 
Dartmouth papers, but as, with the letters, dates are scarce and 
incidents require placing according to context. 

Mr. Taitt informed Mr. Pownall, M.P. for Minehead 1774-80, 
a strong supporter of Lord North, that a friend of his knew one 
Alexander Dorrett, who knew a Mrs. Leslie who kept a coffee-house 
in Leicester Fields, who knew “ the Pretender,” and who had stated 
that he was then in England, and that she had had an interview with 
him. Letters for him and his adherents were addressed to her 
house to be called for. She was a regular Jacobite agent. Dorrett 
and Mrs. Leslie were accordingly summoned to Lord Dartmouth’s 
office and interviewed there. 

Lord Dartmouth writes to Sir Stanier Porten, under-secretary to 
Lord Rochford, who was then Secretary of State for the Southern 
Department and Keeper of the State Papers at Whitehall :— 

“ Having repeated information that a traitorous correspondence 
is suspected to be carried on with the rebels of North America, in 
letters conveyed thither in American ships clearing out in ballast 
from the different ports in this kingdom,” he sends a list of ships 
and suspected persons on board destined for America. These 
men were known to be disaffected to the Government, and were 
suspected of dangerous designs. He also encloses copies of three 
letters which were brought to him on the preceding evening by 
Alexander Dorrett’s brother, which he told him had been left at the 
Prince’s Street Coffee-house since the examination of Mrs. Leslie. 
The originals had been returned to Dorrett, with directions to watch 
the person who should call for them at the coffee-house. Thus were 
the Jacobites and their king almost invariably served by their agents. 

One of the copied, intercepted letters is dated August 8, signed 
“T, W.,” and addressed to “C. W. J.,” at Prince’s Street Coffee- 
house, Prince’s Street, Leicester Fields. Its purport 1s that as yet 
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they have had no foreign letters, but hope by the conveyance of 
their friend in Milford Haven they will receive proper instructions. 
“ The movements of His Highness are known only to Mrs. Leslie.” 

“Simon Dalton” also writes to “C. W. J.”: he would be glad 
to know his orders “as to what comes from Milford Haven.” 
Hamilton had written that “ Brown” would have all ready in five 
days. He hoped that things would be “as faithfully obeyed in the 
other quarter as they are here.” He desired “C. W. J.” to ask His 
Highness the particulars of their orders. 

The third letter is from “ N. B.” to “ Mr. Statuvell ” (queried in 
the report “ Hatwell”), addressed to the care of Mrs. Leslie :— 

“ DEAR FRIEND,—I received yours. I make no doubt of the 
widow’s punctuality ; it’s only your fears that makes you apprehend 
the seal being cracked is only your anxiety.” The writer is now at 
the D. of N.’s, who assures him “the money is at a moment’s warn- 
ing,” and if His Highness had received the intelligence once of the 
landing in Milford Haven, the day would be their own. He had 
received a letter from the D. of Q., and proposed her taking a house 
in the country. All was going according to their wishes, and 
she stated that “George looks very sour-mouthed, especially at his 
regiments.” 

The last letter on this business among the Dartmouth Papers 
is from Lord Dartmouth to Sir Stanier Porten, and is dated from 
Whitehall, September 2, 1775. Since his separate letter of the 
morning he had again seen Dorrett, who reported that Mrs. Leslie 
had told him that the person who called for the letters left in her 
care had carried them to a coffee-house somewhere near Bow 
Church, 

The D. of N. is no doubt the Duc de Noailles, who four years 
previously had been the chief French agent to summon Charles 
Edward from Italy to lead the expedition then contemplated. The 
D. of Q. is the Duchess of Queensberry, then a very old lady in 
years, but always young in spirit and energy. Milford Haven was 
not only a convenient port of embarkation for America, but it was a 
port in a friendly country. Wales was a hotbed of latent Jacobitism, 
though the Welsh squires had done nothing for the Stuarts more 
useful than drinking to the king over the water. Sir Watkin Williams 
Wynne professed himself ready in 1745 to join the Prince at Derby 
with a thousand men, had not the Prince retreated. Charles believed 
in his loyalty, and accepted—it must have been with a bitter smile— 
his very poor excuse. Why he and the other Welsh Jacobites did 
not follow the not very remote Jacobite army on its northward march 
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by Lancashire is certainly not explained in any satisfactory manner, 
even by Mr. Owen Rhoscomyl in his recent novel, “ The White 
Rose of Arno,” which treats of Welsh Jacobitism. Ifthe Welsh had 
been the loyal Jacobites they professed to be, the false step at 
Derby might have been retrieved ; but Welsh Jacobitism seems to 
have expended itself solely in convivial cycles and bacchanalian 
songs. Still, the Welsh were sympathetic, and would at least place 
no impedimenta in the way of other people who might sail from 
“blessed Milford Haven” to fight for their noisily-toasted king in 
his American colonies. 

The scheme, having been discovered by the British Government, 
came to anend. Perhaps it was this fresh disappointment that set 
Charles Edward to drinking harder than ever, for the affairs of the 
royal household in Florence grew more and more deplorable. The 
American rebellion proceeded. In March 1776 Washington entered 
Boston in triumph; on July 4 the Declaration of Independence 
announced the final separation of the colonies from the Crown. But 
the war continued with varying fortune, and England might have 
recovered her rule had not France, in 1778, elected to ally herself 
openly with the insurgents, and a French force was sent to help 
them. The Marquis de Lafayette went with it. 

But though the colonists refused the rule of George III., some 
of them by no means wished to sever themselves from Great Britain 
and her Crown, and to become a republic apart. Strange to say, it 
was not the loyal Carolinas, the descendants of the cavaliers, who 
turned to the ancient dynasty, but Boston, who had first of all 
revolted against the British sovereign and his tea-tax. The Abbé 
Fabroni, Rector of the University of Pisa, assured the Reverend 
Louis Dutens, Rector of Elsdon, Northumberland, librarian to 
George IV. when Prince Regent, and later historiographer to His 
Majesty, that he had seen at the time when the American Rebellion 
broke out letters from Americans at Boston to the “ Pretender,” 
assuring him of their allegiance, and inviting him to put himself at 
their head. 

Sir Walter Scott also mentioned to Washington Irving as a curious 
fact that, among the Stuart Papers which had been submitted by 
Government to his inspection, he had found a memorial to Prince 
Charles from adherents in America, dated 1778, proposing to set up 
his standard in the back settlements. ‘This memorial,” says Lord 
Mahon,! “has now disappeared from its place in the collection, as I 
learn from Mr. Glover, Her Majesty’s librarian, who, at my request 

1 History of England, vol. iv. p. 185 (foot-note). 
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in April 1850, had the kindness to make search among the Stuart 
Papers of the year 1778, as then preserved in Windsor Castle. . . 
Few things, indeed,” he comments on these facts, “are more 
remarkable than the lingering attachment to kingly government 
which may be traced in these insurgent colonies . . . even when 
every hope was relinquished of returning to the sway of King George.” 

It was in July 1829 that Scott, Lockhart, and “ Dodo” Gooch 
were nominated by George IV. to succeed a former commission in 
the duty of arranging and reporting upon the Stuart Papers. 
Lockhart “ put hand” to it in November 1829 in St. James’s Palace, 
but the labour was interrupted by the interference of Mr. Croker, 
who frightened the Government by warnings of the expenses of re- 
munerating the commissioners’ trouble and of publishing their report.' 
Of the previous commission, whose second report was issued in 1827, 
no trace is to be found in any library open to public research. 
Neither of their reports is in the British Museum, or obtainable at 
Windsor. It was probably a private commission, called royal because 
authorised by the Regent, who was deeply interested in the subject. 
It is strange that so important a paper as the American requisition 
should be lost; suggestive also. It is strange, too, that such an 
appeal should have been practically disregarded by Charles, who, 
degraded as he was at that time, never ceased to be on the alert for 
such opportunities. The explanation may be that in the previous 
year Alfieri had come to Florence, and His Majesty’s energies were 
all occupied by looking after his flighty young wife and her poet, 
whom he never let go out of his sight for a moment farther than the 
adjoining room, an open door between. 

We are told by a small Jacobite periodical that there has of late 
been a revival of Jacobitism in America, even a brand new cycle with 
a CHARTER of its own—shade of Mr. Tappertit !—granted by no less 
august and formidable a body than the Order of the White Rose, 
with officials and silver badges, and an avowed purpose of returning 
to British rule under the rightful sovereign heiress of the Stuarts, the 
Princess Louis of Bavaria. It is a very safe condition, a very cheap 
bit of sentiment ; the American eagle need not ruffle her feathers as 
scenting danger because three tailors of Tooley Street amuse them- 
selves by setting up altars in Protestant churches to King Charles the 
Martyr and Archbishop Laud, and publish Jacobite songs. It is not 
real hereditary Jacobitism, inherited from those who were self-exiled 
or banished for loyalty to the dethroned dynasty, or condemned 
to slavery in the American plantations after 1715 and 1745. That 

1 Lang’s Life of Lockhart, vol. ii, 
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Jacobitism was thoroughly choked out by the pressure of hardship, 
the struggle to live, the rush of changed conditions. The exiled 
Jacobites in America at the time of the rebellion were notoriously 
loyal to the British crown on the head of George III., Flora 
Macdonald _ herself and the descendants of the cavaliers of the 
Carolinas among the number. The new American Jacobitism is 
original rather than interesting, and not more original than the 
originality of an unexpected and incongruous imitation of the old. 
It is in New England, not in the conservative south ; it is “not from 
hereditary sentiment, but from personal conviction.”! It tries to 
persuade itself that the War of Independence was fought “not 
against England, but against the vile Hanoverian” (the dignified, 
kindly, and most estimable George III.) “ who occupied the throne 
of England.” It is to be feared that Boston and Virginia would have 
found the rule of unthwarted Stuarts as little to their taste. It is 
hardly likely that Charles III. would have been less inclined than 
George III. to draw a fair revenue from his colonies in return for 
the vast expenses incurred by the mother country for their order and 
defence. 
A. SHIELD. 


1 Royalist, July 1895. 
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OLD-FASHIONED ADVERTISING. 


HERE is a constant war between the commercial and the 
editorial departments of newspapers as to the relative import- 
ance of advertisements and “reading matter.” The distinction is 
perhaps arbitrary, for it is commonly believed that women, whose 
patronage is not to be despised, after reading the Births, Marriages, 
and Deaths, run through the advertisement columns, and then throw 
the paper down as exhausted. It is quite certain that, in looking 
over the files of old newspapers, you will find the advertisements not 
the least interesting part of the contents. Parliament and Courts go 
on for ever, and a debate or a lawsuit of 1897 is not very unlike a 
debate or a lawsuit of 1797; but there is a subtle fluctuation in the 
attitude of the tradesman to his customer, the Public, and of the 
terms in which it is thought proper to approach him. The shop- 
keeper of a century ago was obsequiousness itself. He did not 
rudely importune his patrons to “Come and Buy,” nor did he 
announce “Startling Bargains” in indelicately large type. He 
humbly “ solicited patronage” ; he was agitated by “a lively sense 
of gratitude” for past favours ; in his most enterprising moments he 
only “earnestly requested” the Public to honour his poor establish- 
ment with its benign presence. 

Even official announcements have lost in quaintness what they 
have gained in conciseness. Pérhaps the increasing charge for 
insertion has had a good deal to do with the greater peremptoriness 
of nineteenth century advertisements. Then it has to be remem- 
bered that a century ago was a time of national excitement, and in 
moments of stress even officials may lose their self-consciousness and 
remember that they also are flesh. Buonaparte was carrying havoc 
over the Continent ; Spain had declared war against England; and 
we had several other little affairs on our hands. The papers swarm 
with adjurations to enlist. The Hon. Society of Gray’s Inn offers to 
“give Twenty Guineas, without any deduction whatever, to any man 
who shall be approved b» the Regulating Officer. No Volunteer 
who shall enter as above can be arrested for debt, or taken out of 
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His Maijesty’s service, but for a criminal matter.” One wonders what 
the tradesmen must have thought of an inducement so contrary to 
their interests. In spite of its dubious morality, the same offer was 
made by the vestries of St. James’s, Westminster ; St. Luke, Chelsea ; 
‘* Mary-le-bone,” and several other parishes. A postscript mentions 
that “persons enrolled are not liable to serve more than one Calendar 
Month after the end of the present War.” One of the advertisements 
is more patriotic than the rest. It is headed :— 


SPANISH WAR! SPANISH WAR! SPANISH WAR! 
OLD ENGLAND FOR EVER! HUZZA! HUZZA! HUZZA! 


That was the ebullition of St. Margaret’s, Westminster. 

But it was not all patriotism even then. The Government had 
on their own responsibility made a grant of £1,200,000 to “our ally, 
the Emperor ”—meaning the Emperor of Germany—to enable him 
the better to resist the onslaughts of France. That incident supplies 
the necessary explanation to the announcement in the Zimes of 
December 16 that 

IN a MEETING or ASSEMBLY of the MAYOR, ALDERMEN, and 
LIVERYMEN of the several COMPANIES of the CITY OF LONDON, in 
Common Hall Assembled, at the Guildhall of the said City, on Wednesday, the 
14th day of December 1796, 

Resolved: ‘‘ That this Common Hall do instruct their Representatives in 
Parliament to move or support a Motion in the House of Commons for censuring 
the Ministers, for having taken upon themselves to send the Money of the People 
of Great Britain to the Emperor of Germany, during the sitting of Parliament, 
without the consent of Parliament.” 


It is clear that Mr. Labouchere missed an opportunity by not 
being born a century before he was. He would certainly have been 
pained to read this bellicose announcement :— 


MEETING OF THE COMMITTEE FOR ENCOURAGING THE 
CAPTURE OF FRENCH PRIVATEERS, ARMED VESSELS, &c. 
RAWSON AISLABIE, Esq., in the Chair. 

Resolved: ‘‘That Capt. R. Bowen, of His Majesty’s ship Zerpsichore, be 
requested by this Committee to accept a piece of plate, value 100 guineas, in 
acknowledgment of his very gallant behaviour in the capture of the Spanish 
Frigate Mahonesa, of superior force, in the action of the 13th of October last.” 


Those were trying days for the Postmaster-General, as well as 
for the Foreign Secretary. Here is a pathetic reminiscence of the 
times when all the Manchester letters went into one bag :— 

General Post Office, Dec. 17, 1796. 


The Post-boy, carrying the North Mail from Warrington to Chester, was 
stopped on Monday evening, the 5th inst., between 7 and 8 o’clock, within a 
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mile of Chester, by a Man on foot, who teok from him the Mail, containing the 
Manchester, Warrington, and Frodsham bags of letters. 

The Robber was dressed in a blue jacket and white trowsers, and had an oil- 
case cover to his hat. 

Whoever shall apprehend and convict, or cause to be apprehended and con- 
victed, the person who committed this robbery, will be entitled to a reward of 
Two HuNDRED Pounps over and above the reward given by Act of Parliament 
for apprehending of Highwaymen; and if any accomplice in the robbery, or 
knowing thereof, shall surrender himself and make discovery, whereby the person 
who committed the same may be apprehended and brought to justice, such dis- 
coverer will be entitled to the said reward of Two Hundred Pounds, and will 
also receive His Majesty’s most gracious pardon. 

By command of the Postmaster-General. 
ANTH. TODD, Secretary. 


Letters often miscarried in that way. Justa fortnight before, the 
same official advertises that :— 


THE Bags that should have arrived this morning from the following Towns 
are missing :— 


Louth, Peterborough, Baarne, 
Horncastle, Stilton, Stamford, 
Boston, Sleaford, Waresford, 
Spalding, Grantham, Oundle, 
Deeping, Caltersworth, Thrapstone. 


Much is to be learned from the theatrical advertisements. The 
great hat question must be at least a century old, for we read that 
“the Public are earnestly requested to observe that Ladies dressed in 
bonnets, or Gentlemen in boots, cannot be admitted into the pit of 
the Opera.” That was at the King’s Theatre, where the prices were : 
pit, ros. 6d. ; gallery, 5s. The pit, of course, corresponded to to- 
day’s stalls. Italian opera—forgotten things by Guglielmi, Bianchi, 
Sacchini, and others whom the advertisements call ‘* Masters ”—held 
the boards. It seems, however, that the performances were subject 
to interruptions of a kind which are now out of date, for the 
advertisement goes on :— 

Gentlemen are most earnestly entreated not to remain upon the Stage during 
the representation of the Grand Ballet, in which so many persons are necessarily 
employed, that the effect will be utterly destroyed if the performance is interrupted 
by the presence of persons upon the Stage who are not engaged in the business of 
the Ballet. 

At the circuses, where the gallery was 1s.,and you could get a box for 
4s., there were more exciting things than Guglielmi. ‘ The celebrated 
Mr. Smith,” for example, “will, for this night only, take a most 
surprising Leap over Twenty Soldiers, with shouldered firelocks and 
fixed bayonets, and will take a most surprising Leap through a long 
Shower of Fire.” Another gentleman was to dance a tight rope, and 
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beat two drums at the same time, “ balancing one on his chin, the 
other fixed to his middle, accompanying the Band to several favourite 
tunes, the same never attempted by any other Performer.” 

The tradesmen’s advertisements read oddly to-day. It suggests 
Arcadia to read that Mr. Hutchins has, out of a sense of his duty to 
the Public, resolved “to keep a number of Cows at his Wharf, in 
Water Street, Strand,” where the said Public was respectfully requested 
to come and see them milked. Mr. Mackay, of 29 Princes Street, 
Soho, alludes to his Potted Shrimps as “the above combination of 
Nature and Art,” and remarks that “ Sandwiches of them are much 
resorted to by gentlemen in a forenoon, particularly by those who 
may have made too free with the Bottle on the preceding evening.” 
The ingenious vendor does not seem to have seen that the fact of a 
gentleman munching a shrimp sandwich cast grave suspicion on his 
yesterday’s behaviour. Our great-grandmothers can hardly have 
resisted the temptation to invest in “the Italian Paste,” which there 
is the authority of its maker for pronouncing “the most efficacious 
and infallible thing in the world for the speedy and certain extirpa- 
tion of those destructive animals, rats and mice ; for, by its wonder- 
fully attractive quality, those rats, &c. which are destroyed by the 
effects thereof are frequently eaten in the most voracious manner by 
the surviving animals to obtain the composition.” What a theme 
for a poster! But, unhappily, posters were not then invented. 

The lucky owner of a Rattlesnake—“ just arrived from America, 
the only one alive in this kingdom ”— indulges in a little scientific 
dissertation :— 


Among the many wonderful productions Nature has been so lavish as to dis- 
tribute over the globe, none deserves the attention of the curious more than the 
RATTLE-SNAKE. Most writers agree as to the baneful effect of its bite; and that 
it is attended with instant death is beyond dispute. Its progress when enraged 
and pursuing is next to flying; but what must surprise and astonish is that the 
above snake was caught on the 3rd day of May last, since which time, till within 
the space of ten days, it has existed without any kind of sustenance whatever. 
Admittance 6d. each person at No. 4 Capel Court, Bartholomew Lane. 


This appeared on October 4, so that the Rattlesnake must have been 
an economical, if somewhat responsible, luxury. 

Drapers’ announcements include that of Messrs. Dyde & Scribe 
of Pall Mall, who “beg leave to observe that their warehouses are 
warmed with good fires and the floor covered with mats.” A 
mourning warehouse mentions materials, some of which are unfamiliar 
tothe modern ear: “ Rasdimores for widows’ mourning, black Armo 
zeens, lustrings, double and single taffities, cypress, &c.” 

One reads much of Dr. Solander’s Sanative English Tea, what- 
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ever that was. He harps much on the patriotic string. “ By the 
nobility and gentry,” he says, ‘ this Tea is much admired as a fashion- 
able breakfast, being . . . . in every respect preferable to foreign tea, 
which the Faculty unanimously concur in pronouncing a species of 
slow poison.” The ingenious doctor does not mention where his tea 
is grown, though it was to be obtained of “Mr. Fuller, Covent 
Garden, near the Hummums.” Even in those happy days there 
were no tea plantations in Kent. 

Mr. Charles, of 108 Strand, “Sworn Miniature Painter to His 
Majesty the King and to His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales,” 
advertises his ability to take “strong likenesses” in one hour at a 
charge of from one to ten guineas; and a Strand firm offers for the 
inspection of the Nobility and Gentry a “ Magnificent Barrel Organ.” 
So does the luxury of one century become the superfluity of the 
next. 

What is an “ American Creeper?” One would at the first blush 
suspect it of a connection with botany; but it appears from an 
advertisement that it is “a simple but very useful Invention, for 
effectually preventing the possibility of slipping in walking over the 
frozen Pavement, and consequently the dangerous falls to which all 
persons are subject, when business or amusement takes them into the 
streets at this inclement season. A large assortment,” we are assured, 
“are ready for sale at Savigny’s, No. 28 King Street, Covent Garden.” 

Not only were the tradesmen of a hundred years ago more polite 
in the public prints, but so were the officials. It is not so long since 
all the West End was grumbling about the unconscionable time for 
which Piccadilly was “up.” What should we have said to see an 
advertisement in the papers like one which appeared on November 
28, 1796 ?— 

TEMPLE BAR AND SNOW HILL. 

THE Public, unacquainted with the circumstances, having great reason to be 
dissatisfied at the slow progress of these improvements, the Committee think it 
but justice to themselves to state that from the commencement of the business 
they have, without any pecuniary benefit to themselves, regularly attended every 
week, and no exertions have been wanting by them and their officers, yet so many 
and so various have een the demands for the different interests in the premises, 
so complicated the titles, and so large and unexpected the claims for goodwill, 
&c., that they have had much difficulty to get so forward as theyare. . . . 


The Committee goes on at great length to explain the nature of the 
obstacles, so anxious was it to clear its good name of the allegation of 
laggardness. The County Council could not be more polite. 

There is both sarcasm and mystery about this intimation on 
October 5. The sarcasm is obvious :— 
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TO THE DIRECTORS AND MANAGERS OF THE SUN FIRE OFFICE. 


GENTLEMEN, 
You are, no doubt, acquainted that in the early part of this year my 


MIT.LS at Lea BripGE, which were insured in your Office, were burned down. 
I therefore intreat you will let me know when you will please to BEGIN TO 
REBUILD the MILL-worK and MACHINERY thereof. 
I am, respectfully, 
Bread St., No 29. Your most obedient humble servant, 
Oct. 5, 1796. CHARLES HAMERTON. 


The reason of my thus addressing you shall be explained in my next, 
The mystery is that a diligent search of subsequent issues reveals no 
“next ” whatever. 

Here are two notices of a class happily obsolete :— 

A THOUSAND GUINEAS will be given to any Lady or Gentleman who 
can procure the Advertiser a PERMANENT PLACE, of adequate value, in any 
of the Public Offices under Government. The most inviolable secrecy and honour 


may be relied on. A letter addressed to Y. A. Z., at the Bar of the Crown and 
Anchor, Strand, will be immediately attended to. 


GOVERNMENT AND PATRONAGE.—A general information of all 
vacancies immediately as they take place, and the mode of application pointed 
out. Address to H. W., Griffin’s Hotel, Westminster Bridge. Honour and 
secrecy may be relied on, and the business more fully explained in an interview. 
A Place of about £80 per annum to be disposed of. Two Seats vacant in a 
certain House. 

Matrimonial advertisements were by no means rare; and one 
regrets to find, in the respectable columns of the Zimes, advertise- 
ments which, though not matrimonial, would have been better if 
they had been. A genuine case is that of “ A widower, turned of 
forty,” who “ wishes to meet with a lady born and educated in the 
City, far from the vices and extravagances of what is called the Court 
End of the Town, or the fashionable world.” Another gentleman in 
search of a wife “is in a genteel line of business, the profits of which 
enable him to keep his carriage,” and recommends that “the pre- 
liminaries of any treaty be entered into, and particulars explained, 
through the medium of a friend of each party.” 

Another notice of the kind which you do not find in the news- 
papers of 1897, is that in which “ A Man of Feeling recommends to 
the Humane and Charitable a Debtor now in Newgate.” The 
boarding-school which insists that “this is not a school for pride, folly, 
and extravagance, but for useful attainments,” has, one may assume, 
no counterpart to-day ; and City clerks may weep for the good old 
days when an employer could add this postscript to his advertise- 
ment: “ Salary in this case is no object to the Advertiser, who wishes 
it may be large, occasioned by the merits of the Person looked for.” 

R. B. 
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MRS. THERESA CORNELYS. 


HAT “those who /ive to please, must please to ive,” is an 
adage the truth and wisdom of which was admitted long 
before the subject of the following details appeared upon the stage 
of life, and was fully illustrated in her chequered career. The life of 
this once popular female ruler over the realms of fashion, who could 
number for several years the flower of the English aristocracy of 
either sex in the long list of her devoted subjects, was after all not 
more liable to the freaks of fortune than monarchs have been in all 
ages and nations ; and the example of Theodore King of Corsica, a 
prisoner in the King’s Bench, must have greatly softened the descent 
from sovereign sway which Mrs. Cornelys was doomed to tread, 
when adversity forced her to abdicate her throne at Carlisle House, 
Soho, and retire into the exile of private life at Knightsbridge, to be 
transformed into a retailer of asses’ milk ! 

The facts which have descended to posterity regarding this dis- 
tinguished priestess of fashion are meagre, for one who for many 
years created so vast a sensation in the world of gaiety. In fact we 
are left to trace her career by the newspaper paragraphs and advertise- 
ments which appeared through the various epochs of her sway. 
These have been chronologically arranged from her commencement 
till her decline, and, interspersed with the few lines of narrative, and 
occasional anecdotes and comments, throw much light on the 
manners and customs of the fashionable world of this pleasuring- 
loving metropolis during each successive and distant period. 

Whether “Cornelys” was her maiden name, or whether she 
obtained it by marriage, has not been recorded ; nor has the year or 
the place of her birth been stated. She was by birth a German, 
and during several years performed as a public singer both in 
Germany and Italy. 

Mrs. Cornelys is supposed to have arrived in England about the 
year 1756-57 ; and possessing many natural advantages and great 
powers of address, together with captivating manners, and what in 
common far/ance is called “a knowledge of the world,” her enter 
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prising spirit suggested to her to commence a series of fascinating 
and elegant entertainments, precisely in unison with the pursuits of 
the votaries of fashion. She accordingly, in the winter of 1762-63, 
made choice of a large mansion entitled “Carlisle House,” on the 
east side of Soho Square, the corner of Sutton Street, where she suc- 
ceeded in obtaining the most lavish patronage of every high-born 
leader of fon and lover of gaiety, which clung to her establishment, 
which, we are told, was “so well contrived for diversified amusement, 
that no other public entertainments could pretend to rival its 
attractions.” 

The first printed document exhibits how well qualified Mrs. 
Cornelys was by tact to rally round her as patrons and patronesses 
the influential personages appertaining to the aristocracy ; knowing 
well, as an acute woman of the world, the influence possessed, from 
time immemorial, by “the upper servants of persons of fashion,” 
she very judiciously gives them a ball, and contrives, in the following 
paragraph, to compliment their masters and mistresses :-— 

On Saturday last, Mrs. Cornelys gave a ball at Carlisle House to the upper 
servants of persons of fashion, as a token of the sense she has of her obligations 
to the nobility and gentry for their generous subscription to her assembly. The 
company consisted of 220 persons, who made up fourscore couple in country 
dances ; and as scarce anybody was idle on this occasion, the rest sat down to 
cards.—February 18, 1763. 

The next brief illustrative document is extracted from the Public 
Advertiser ; it fixes the date of Mrs. Cornelys’ eleventh assemblage 
of the fashionable world to have been May 12, 1763. It also con- 
tains a solicitation for a continuance of favour for the ensuing (or 
second) year of her speculation :— 

Mrs. Cornelys begs leave to acquaint the nobility and gentry, subscribers to. 
the society in Soho Square, that the eleventh meeting will be Thursday, May 5. 
Mrs. Cornelys also informs the nobility and gentry that have done her the honour 
to subscribe this year, that the next year’s subscription is now open, and those 
that will be so good to continue their favour will, by sending for, have a printed 
proposal given them. It is also desired that there be a ball in favour of Mrs. 
Cornelys on Thursday. Subscriptions to be had at her house in Soho Square, 
by subscribers to the present society, or by their order.—May 12, 1763. 

The great and rapid increase in Mrs. Cornelys’ popularity and 
of the patronage bestowed upon her during her second year, 1764, 
is shown by the advertisements announcing the third and fourth 
meetings. In these she appears anxious to preserve the character of 
her assemblages by a wish that her subscribers who lend their tickets 
shall write on them the names of the parties to whom they are lent. 

Careless driving appears to have been quite as prevalent in those 
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days as now, for we find Mrs. Cornelys gracefully insinuating a hope 
that her patrons will, by their directions to their coachmen and 
chairmen, be brought as frudently to her doors as possible—a 
quaintly appropriate phrase. But however desirous Mrs. Cornelys 
might have been of seeing things prudently conducted outside her 
doors, Prudence she would have considered a most unwelcome and 
unprofitable guest if introduced into her rooms. Her last line, in 
which she pathetically “‘ hopes that the hackney chairmen will make 
no disturbance,” affords us an insight into the state of the “ police ” 
in those days. 


Mrs. Cornelys begs leave to acquaint the nobility and gentry, subscribers to 
the society in Soho Square, that the third meeting will be on Thursday, the fifth 
instant. The colour of the tickets are duff, wrote upon the back, ‘* Third Meet- 
ing.” Mrs. Cornelys hopes that those subscribers that lend their tickets will write 
the name of the person upon the back of the said ticket to whom they have lent 
it, to prevent mistake. Mrs. Cornelys humbly hopes that the nobility and gentry, 
&c., will be pleased to order that their coachmen and chairmen will prudently 
bring them to the door, for fear of breaking either coach or chairs, as she takes 
as much care as is in her power to prevent any accident that may happen. Also 
the nobility and gentry, &c., coaches and hackney chairs are to stay at the door in 
the square, all towards the side of Greek Street, to let the passage be free for the 
ladies’ chairs to go to the door in Sutton Street ; and she hopes that the hackney 
chairmen will make no disturbance.—/January 3, 1764. 

Again :— 

Mrs. Cornelys begs leave to acquaint the nobility and gentry, subscribers to 
the society in Soho Square, that the fourth meeting will be next Thursday, the 
19th instant. The colour of the tickets is blue, wrote upon the back, ‘‘ Fourth 
Meeting.” Mrs. Cornelys hopes that those subscribers that lend their tickets 
will write the name of the person upon the back of the-said ticket to whom they 
have lent it, to prevent any mistake. Mrs. Cornelys humbly hopes that the 
nobility and gentry, &c., will be pleased to order that their coachmen and 
chairmen will prudently bring them to the door. Also, the nobility, gentry, 
&c., coaches and hackney chairs are to stay at the door in the square, all towards 
the side of Greek Street, to let the passage be free for the ladies’ chairs to go 
to the door in Sutton Street, and she hopes that the hackney chairmen will make 
no disturbance. 

Soon after this Mrs. Cornelys appears to have been tempted by 
her success to try the effect of a grand concert of vocal and instru- 
mental music and a ball, of which the last of the two following 
advertisements states the postponement :— 

Mrs. Cornelys begs leave to acquaint the nobility and gentry, subscribers to 
the society in Soho Square, that the fifth meeting will be this day. The colour 
of the ticket is yellow wrote in black, and upon the back wrote “‘ Fifth Meeting.” 
Mrs. Cornelys hopes that those subscribers that lend their tickets will write the 
name of the person upon the back of the said ticket to whom they have lent it, to 
prevent any mistake. 
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Mrs. Cornelys begs leave to acquaint the nobility and gentry, subscribers to 
the society in Soho Square, that the sixth meeting will be this day. The colour 
of the tickets is purple, wrote upon the back ‘‘ Sixth Meeting.” Mrs. Cornelys 
hopes that those subscribers that lend their tickets will write the name of the 
person upon the back of the said ticket to whom they have lent it, to prevent any 
mistake. And the grand concert of vocal and instrumental music and ball, which 
was to have been on Thursday, the 23rd instant, is (by particular desire) post- 
poned till Friday, the 24th. The subscribers to the society may have tickets of 
Mrs. Cornelys.—February 16, 1764. 


The two following extracts are only important as fixing the date 
of the frst morning music meeting, which took place on April 6, 
1764. 

Mrs. Cornelys begs leave to acquaint the nobility and gentry, subscribers to 
the society in Soho Square, that the ninth meeting will be this day, the 29th of 
March instant. The colour of the tickets is white, wrote in red, and upon the 
back ‘* Ninth Meeting.” Mrs. Cornelys hopes that those subscribers that lend 
their tickets will write the name of the person upon the back of the said ticket to 
whom they have lent it, to prevent any mistake. And, also, that the meeting 
for the morning subscription music will begin on Friday, the 6th of April next, as 
has been desired. 

Mrs, Cornelys begs leave to acquaint the nobility and gentry, subscribers to 
the society in Soho Square, that the first meeting for the morning subscription 
music will be this day, as has been desired. —Afrz/ 6, 1764. 


Mrs. Cornelys appears at a very early period of her career to have 
involved herself in quarrels and disputes, and seems to have been 
threatened with having “the Alien Act” put in force against her. 
Her fears produced the following humble appeal to the benevolent 
feelings of her patrons :— 


Mrs. Cornelys begs leave to acquaint the nobility and gentry, subscribers to 
the society in Soho Square, that (by desire) the eleventh meeting is postponed to 
the 17th day of May next. And whereas it has been industriously reported, 
to the disadvantage of Mrs. Cornelys, that she has expressed herself dissatisfied 
with a subscription now on foot to build a large room in opposition to hers, she 
esteems it her duty in this public manner to declare that she never once entertained 
a thought so unjust and unreasonable. She let her house with the greatest will- 
ingness and pleasure, for the accommodation of the nobility and gentry, for the 
Wednesday night’s concert ; and so far from presuming to make any complaint, 
she humbly begs leave to return thanks for honour done her already. Her house 
and best services are at their command until they have completed their own. She 
humbly hopes she has not been wanting in duty and gratitude to her protectors, 
and cannot sufficiently be thankful for the comforts she enjoys in this happy 
country, which she hopes never to leave. 


Those who opposed Mrs. Cornelys still circulated injurious reports 
concerning her, which she thought it necessary thus publicly to 
contradict. 


Mrs. Cornelys begs leave to acquaint the nobility and the honourable sub- 
scribers to the society in Soho Square that the twelfth and last meeting for this 
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season will be held on Thursday, the 17th instant. And hearing it has been 
ill-naturedly reported that I have been guilty of selling tickets for half a guinea 
each to admit persons (not subscribers) on the assembly night, I take this method 
of assuring my generous benefactors that such aspersion is entirely false ; and, as 
a further proof of my innocence, give it now under my hand that I will oblige 
myself to pay £50 for every ticket that any person can prove my having sold in 
so mean a manner ; and I hope that many of the nobility that I have the honour 
to be known to will do me the favour of contradicting any such reports so much 
to my prejudice, when it has ever been the study of my life to contrive every- 
thing for their convenience and satisfaction, and shall for ever be with the greatest 
respect 
Their most obedient and obliged humble servant, 
TERESA CORNELYS, 

Towards the close of May 1764, Mrs. Cornelys announced her 
intention of giving a subscription ball, for which purpose she 
altered and re-decorated her assembly rooms. The two following 
paragraphs, inserted at different periods of the year 1765, afford some 
idea of the extent and expense of her projected embellishments :— 

It is said the alterations and additions to Carlisle House in Soho Square, 
performing by Messrs. Phillips and Shakespeare, together with all the new em- 
bellishments and furniture adding thereto by Mrs. Cornelys, will this year alone 
amount to little less than £2,000, and that, when finished, it will be by far the 
most magnificent place of public entertainment in Europe.—August, 1765. 

We are toid that Afrs. Cornelys, amongst her other elegant alterations, has 
devised the most curious, singular, and superb ceiling to one of the rooms that 
ever was executed or even thought of. —Movember, 1765. 

Her advertisements at this period still manifest a most praiseworthy 
regard for the comfort and health of her subscribers. In one of 
March 21, 1765, she promises them “ Tea below stairs and ventilators 
above, by which,” as she says, “ the present complaints of excessive 
heat will be obviated, without subjecting the subscribers to the least 
danger of catching cold.” And in an advertisement March 28th, she 
suggests a preventive to the breaking of glasses in the ladies’ chairs, 
by the adoption of blinds and shutters. 

Mrs. Cornelys’ exertions to amuse the nobility and gentry were 
crowned with the most complete success. In 1766 her concerts, 
under the directions of Messrs. Bach and Abel, were well attended, 
while her Society Nights were so numerously patronised as to require 
the contrivance of an additional door in Soho Square. 

The following curious letter is very characteristic of the elderly 
citizens of those days, and shows how inimical Mrs. Cornelys’ gaicties 
were to the steady-going sons of commerce who dwelt east of Temple 


Bar. 
To THE PRINTER OF THE ‘‘ PuBLIC ADVERTISER.” 
S1r,—Being at one of the coffee-houses near the Royal Exchange this 
morning, according to custom, I could not help observing two young fellows, both 
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attorney’s clerks, that sat near me, expatiating upon the elegance, magnificence, 
and politeness of Mrs. Cornelys’ Assembly in Soho Square, and at the same time 
said she was coming into the City, and then they would subscribe ; at which 
declaration I own I was greatly alarmed ; but could get no further intelligence of 
it, than she had taken a place in Bishopsgate Street, whither I immediately 
posted to learn if there was any truth in it, and to my amazement found it strictly 
true, that a court within Bishopsgate, and some houses adjoining, were purchased 
to pull down, and be rebuilt for assembly rooms by Mrs. Cornelys. 

A monstrous absurdity ! in a street ! in the situation of ¢ha¢ street ! that has 
been hitherto a place ‘of as much trade and commerce as any in the City of 
London ; and to be appropriated to idleness and extravagance. What an age of 
depravity and corruption do we live in; how opposite are we getting to that 
industry, uprightness, and proper management of business, for which this metro- 
polis has ever been so famous. But, I am sorry to say it, we must be lost—lost in 
reputation, both at home and abroad, from such degeneracy and compliances as 
these; and in a few ages trade must be totally ruined—a foundation from the 
king to the peasant which all must stand on. I plead a cause that every man of 
business must acknowledge as just ; but as it is confined entirely to the worthy 
Aldermen and Common Council whether a license is granted, I am induced to 
think it will not take place and revive at the reflection, that upon their naturally 
weighing and considering this affair in its true light and circumstances, they will 
entirely put a stop to such injurious proceedings. 

You will very much oblige a daily customer to your paper, Mr. Woodfall, if 
you will give this a place as soon as possible; not that I am interested in the 
affair, but a well-wisher to the prosperity of the City in general, and hope 
through the channel of your paper to see some abler penman handle this subject 
more properly, 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

March 14, 1766. A CITIZEN. 


On December 8, 1766, Mrs. Cornelys deemed it judicious to 
insert in the newspapers of the time a very long and high-flown 
statement, accusing her enemies of still continuing their malevolent 
attacks, and concluding with the offer of one hundred pounds for 
the discovery of a malicious report to the effect that she had just 
absconded to France with many thousand pounds, to the ruin of 
her creditors. 

The ensuing year appears only to have been distinguished by the 
introduction of ten Monday night balls during the winter season. 
June 8, 1767, a miniature is advertised as having been lost in Mrs. 
Cornelys’ rooms ; which announcement is curious as affording a 
minute description of the costume of the day. 

In the fashionable intelligence communicated April 16, 1768, to 
the Daily Advertiser, is the following statement, which proves the 
high patronage bestowed upon Mrs. Cornelys :— ' 

On Thursday last there was a remarkably brilliant assembly at Mrs. Cornelys’, 


in Soho Square. There were present (besides some of the Royal Family, many 
of the Foreign Ministry and first nobility) the Prince of Monaco, and two or 
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three of the principal gentlemen in his Serene Highness’s train. The Prince 
seemed astonished at the profusion of taste, elegance, and expense displayed 
throughout the house ; and declared his perfect approbation of the assembly, as 
by far exceeding the highest of his expectations, or what he could have possibly 
conceived of any place of entertainment of that nature.—<Afri/ 16, 1768. 


In the August following, his Majesty the King of Denmark and 
suite honoured Mrs. Cornelys with a visit, on which occasion the 
rooms were brilliantly illuminated. 


In January 1769 a new gallery for the dancing of cotillons and 
allemandes, and a suite of new rooms adjoining, were opened, at an 
additional expense of one guinea fer annum to the subscribers. 

On June 6 a festival and grand concert took place, under the 
direction of Gardini, together with illuminations, in honour of the 
King’s birthday. The admission tickets were one guinea—a high 
price in those days. 


The year 1770, together with the two succeeding years, were the 
climacterics of Mrs. Cornelys’ celebrity. Now it was that galas, 
concerts, masquerades, and festivals, all equally splendid, succeeded 
each other throughout the season. 

On January 22, 1770, a grand illuminated gala was given to 
celebrate the Queen’s birthday. On February 27 a masquerade, 
unrivalled in those days in point of elegance and magnificence, 
took place ; concerning which the following interesting particulars 
appeared a few days after the occurrence :— 


Monday night the principal nobility and gentry of this kingdom, to the 
number of near 800, were present at the masked ball at Mrs. Cornelys’, in Soho 
Square, given by the gentlemen of the Tuesday Night’s Club, held at the Star and 
Garter Tavern, in Pall Mall, Soho Square, and the adjacent streets were lined 
with thousands of people, whose curiosity led them to get a sight of the persons 
going to the masquerade ; nor was any coach or chair suffered to pass unreviewed, 
the windows being obliged to be let down, and lights held up to display the 
figures to more advantage. At nine o’clock the doors of the house were opened, 
and from that time for about three or four hours the company continued to pour 
into the assembly. At twelve the lower rooms were opened ; in these were pre- 
pared the sideboards, containing sweetmeats and a cold collation, in which 
elegance was more conspicuous than profusion. The feast of the night was 
calculated rather to gratify the eye than the stomach, and seemed to testify the 
conductor’s sense of its being prepared almost on the eve of Ash Wednesday. 
The richness and brilliancy of the dresses were almost beyond imagination ; nor 
did any assembly ever exhibit a collection of more elegant and beautiful female 
figures. Among them were Lady Waldegrave, Lady Pembroke, the Duchess of 
Hamilton, Mrs. Crewe, Mrs. Hodges, Lady Almeria Carpenter, &c. Some of 
the most remarkable figures were—a Highlander (Mr. R. Conway); a double 
man, half miller, half chimney-sweeper (Sir R. Phillips) ; a political Bedlamite, 
run mad for Wilkes and Liberty and No. 45; a figure of Adam in flesh-coloured 
silk, with an apron of fig leaves; a Druid (Sir W. W. Wynn); a figure of 
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Somebody ; a figure of Nobody ; a running fcotman, very richly dressed, with a 
cap set with diamonds, and the words ‘* Tuesday Night’s Club” in the front (the 
Earl of Carlisle) ; his Royal Highness the Duke of Gloucester in the old English 
habit, with a star on the cloak; Midas (Mr. James, the painter); Miss 
Monckton, daughter to Lord Gallway, appeared in the character of an Indian 
Sultana, in a robe of cloth of gold, and a rich veil. The seams of her habit 
were embroidered with precious stones, and she had a magnificent cluster of 
diamonds on her head; the jewels she wore were valued at £30,000. The Duke 
of Devonshire was very fine, but in no particular character. Captain Nugent, of 
the Guards, in the character of Mungo, greatly diverted the company. The 
Countess Dowager of Waldegrave wore a dress richly trimmed with beads and 
pearls, in the character of Jane Shore. Her Grace of Ancaster claimed the 
attention of all the company in the dress of Mandane. The Countess of 
Pomfret, in the character of a Greek Sultana, and the two Miss Fredericks, who 
accompanied her as Greek slaves, made a complete group. The Duchess of 
Bolton, in the character of Diana, was captivating. Lord Edg—b, in the 
character of an Old Woman, was fully as lovely as his lady, in that of a Nun. 
Lady Stanhope, as Melpomene, was a striking fine figure. Lady Augusta 
Stuart, as a Vestal, and Lady Caroline, as a Fille de Patmos, showed that true 
elegance may be exprcssed without gold and diamonds. The Chimney-Sweeper, 
Quack Doctor, and a Friar acquitted themselves with much entertainment to the 
company. About two o’clock the company began to depart, in effecting which 
there was great difficulty. We hear that two great personages were complimented 
with two tickets for Monday night’s masquerade, which they very politely 
returned. Most of the carriages that came to the masquerade were chalked by 
the populace with ‘* Wilkes and Liberty.” 


As a specimen of the ballad poetry then sung at masquerades, a 
duet is here presented, which was warbled on this festive occasion:— 


Copy of the Duet sung by two Ladies in the Dresses of Ballad Singers, at the 
grand Masquerade, in Soho Square, on Monday last. 


What a motley generation, 
Sprung from fancy’s teeming brain, 
Shifting age, and sex and station, 
Swarm within this magic plain ! 
Sport, ye children of delusion ! 
In the beams of mimic fun ; 
Well its brilliant gay effusion 
May supply the absent sun, 


Sport, nor call it masquerade, 
Where from all detection free, 
Ev’ry heart is disarray’d, 
Whose complexions none can see. 
May those who (habits us’d to borrow) 
Cannot prove to-night sincere, 
Be, when dress’d for life to-morrow, 
Perfectly what they appear. 


The splendid gaieties of the masquerade were repeated on 
May 7 following. Who was “the lady of high quality” alluded to 
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in the annexed paragraph can only be a matter of conjecture— 
probably it was Miss Monckton, daughter of Lord Galway. 


It is said a lady of high quality intends appearing at the Soho masquerade, on 
May 7, in the character of an Indian Princess, most superbly dressed, and deco- 
rated with jewels and pearls to upwards of £100,000 value. Her suite is to 
consist of three young black female slaves of different heights and ages, holding 
up her train ; and two young black male slaves, supporting a grand canopy over 
her head: the whole together, it is thought, will form the most sumptuous and 
striking masque that ever appeared at any ball, The dresses are now making 
in Tavistock Street.—1770. 

An article in the Pudlic Advertiser furnishes a slight account 
of some of the characters, accompanied by some explanatory 
criticism :— 

For the Public Advertiser.—A domino has favoured us with the following 
particulars of the Soho Square Assembly on Wednesday last. The company were 
not so numerous, nor so many of the nobility present, as at the Opera House ; 
yet this was far more in the true spirit of a masquerade than that, or any formet 
one, on account of the ease and freedom that reigned through the whole. 

Mrs. Cornelys’ taste never appeared with greater é/a¢ than in the arrangement 
of the lights, and the economy of the supper and desert, where plenty and ele- 
gance went hand in hand. Thenew rooms were capacious and genteel, and well 
adapted for such an occasion. Among the characters the best supported was 
‘¢ Lord Ogleby,” by Mr. R—— (and not Lord Chalkstone, as has been men- 
tioned). He kept up the genuine spirit of the character with the greatest pro- 
priety the whole night without a masque ; and his gallantry to the ladies, which 
was rather outred, afforded much diversion. A canton would certainly have 
rendered him the completest character that ever shone in any motley group.—Mr. 
Oliver changed his dress from a ballad-singer to Doll, and was very droll.— 
Cardinal Wolsey was a great teaser to many of the insipids, and displayed much 
wit.—‘ Abraham Snip,” by Mr. Vaughan, was justly regarded as one of the most 
capital characters in the room.—Miss G-—, in ‘‘ Leonora,” looked charming ; 
she sung the favourite air in ‘‘ The Padlock” with great sweetness. The situa- 
tion of her pretty tame bird was envied by many.—Mr. Andrews, in the dress of 
a Calmuck Tartar, was taken great notice of; the character he supported 
extremely well.—The Lady run Mad for the loss of her Lover was a character 
well sustained for some time ; but she soon recovered her senses ; no other mad- 
house could have administered more effectual remedies.—The Two Jockeys, 
who pretended to be just arrived from Newmarket, were very little knowing in 
any respect, and seemed more calculated for a country hop than the turf.—The 
Nurse with the Child was rather diverting, but the brat very noisy and trouble- 
some.—Most of the dominos performed the part of the Dumb Men extremely 
well.—May 19, 1770. 


The same print also supplies, on the last day of May in the same 
year, a satirical letter descriptive of one of Mrs. Cornelys’ masque- 
rades, written with more ¢ruth than faste :— 


TO THE PRINTER OF THE ‘‘ PUBLIC ADVERTISER.” 
S1r,—You are desired to inform the public that Mrs. Cornelys’ great Show 
Box, which was exhibited on Monday, the 13th instant, to the grown children of 
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fashion about this town, is larger by several square feet than those usually carried 
about the streets for the diversion of the school-boys and pretty misses. The 
figures were as large as life, and made to move and look so like Nature, that they 
might have been almost mistaken for rational creatures. 

The box, which was made as fine as candles and glass and paper and tinsel 
could make it, contained, it is said, several hundreds of these figures, which 
appeared in variety of dresses, and by the art of the Show-woman, who directs the 
whole, were made to speak or rather sgueak in several characters, to the admira- 
tion of all beholders. Some of the puppets strutted like princes and nobles in 
stately dominos, as princes and nobles in real life often act the part of puppets. 
Others, with faces as lewd as Punch’s, appeared in the habits of fryars, nuns, 
pilgrims, and quakers. Some knowing figures, commonly called geniuses, acted 
without degrading themselves the part of chimney-sweepers and hackney- 
coachmen, almost as naturally as they are done in the street. Others, the 
Savourite puppets of Madam Cornelys, wickedly represented the state of innocence 
before the use of the fig-leaf ; and others were so hardy as to take off the devil, 
the father of disguise and grand patron of masquerades ; who, if they do not 
mend their minds and manners, it is thought will ere long return the compliment, 
and take them off in his turn. It is impossible, Mr. Woodfall, to do justice ina 
short description to this grand Babel rout, which would exceed all belief of the 
little vulgar, since it amazes even the great themselves. 

To help their conceptions to some faint idea of the intoxication of such a 
night’s entertainment, represent to them, if possible, the Heat and sme// arising 
from hogsheads of flaming spermaceti and tons of meat and drink. The effluvia 
of essence bottles, perfumed heads and handkerchiefs, together with all the 
natural and acquired odours issuing in warm weather, and a great crowd from 
Jine ladies and gentlemen who fare sumptuously every day. A combination of 
such high-flavoured scents as could not fail of proving a grateful incence at this 
shrine of luxury, and an exquisite regale to all the senses of persons of high taste 


and fashion. 
I am, Sir, your humble servant, 


May 31, 1770. OLD NOLL. 

Mrs. Cornelys commenced the year 1771 by devoting a portion 
of the profits of her first harmonic meeting to the purchase of coals 
for the poor of the parish in which she lived. 

The first week in February she announced a masked ball on so 
grand a scale that in consequence of the number of applications 
which were forwarded to her to view the preparations, she was obliged 
to put advertisements in the newspapers refusing admission to all. 

Mrs. Cornelys’ masquerade on this occasion (February 7) was 
attended by the whole of the fashionable world. Her house was 
illuminated with nearly 4,000 wax lights, and 100 musicians were 
dispersed throughout the rooms. A contemporary print, the London 
Chronicle, gives the following curious account of the revel :— 

MASQUERADE INTELLIGENCE.—At the masked ball, on Wednesday, at 
Soho, were their Royal Highnesses the Dukes of Gloucester and Cumberland ; 
the Dukes of Buccleugh, Bolton, Manchester, &c. ; the Earls of Huntingdon, 
Sandwich, Carlisle, Falmouth, Berkeley, Cholmondeley, Spencer, Barrymore, 
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Cork, March, Sussex, &c.; Lords Bateman, Bolingbroke, Palmerston, Molyneux, 
Aylmer, Grantham, Staverndale, Pigot, Craven, &c.; Countesses of Effingham, 
Berkeley, Aylesbury, Spencer, Cork, &c. &c.; Lady Archer, Lady Craven, Lady 
Charlotte Dundas, Lady Bridget Lane, &c. &c.; the Imperial, Danish, Hanoverian, 
and several Foreign Ministers. The Duke of Bolton, inan Old Woman, sustained 
his character with much humour. The Savoyard (Mr. Hooke) leading a bear 
(Mr. Hodges) ina chain, dancing to the music of the Savoyard’s hurdy-gurdy, 
gave great entertainment. Mr. Vaughan supported the Country Farmer with 
vast pleasantry, and a uniform adherence to nature. Mr. Webster, in the 
character of Guiderius in Cymbeline, a masque greatly admired. Mr. J. Goodaker 
gave great satisfaction (by the bulls he made) in the dress of an Irish Haymaker. 
& Friar, whose face was the picture of luxury and voluptuousness, was incessantly 
preaching up penance and abstinence. Two pretty Quakers did great execution, 
but they followed the Scripture rule, for all their conversation was yea and nay : 
they never felt the spirit till the champaign was pushed about. Three gentlemen, 
as Dutchmen, supported their characters with peculiar humour. The appearance 
of one masque (Col. L_—- H——- U —_) gave a very high offence to the ladies; 
and he was not only pretty warmly rallied, but reproved ; he appeared as a Dead 
Corpse in a shroud, and walking—(strange powers that give a dead corpse leave 
to walk !)—his coffin decorated with all its solemn ornaments. On the front was 
pasted the following printed inscription :— 
** Mortals, attend ! this pale unseemly spectre, 

Three moons ago, was plump and stout as Hector. 

Cornelys, Almacks, and the coterie 

Caus’d, in the bloom of life, the change you see. 

Oh! shun harmonic rout and midnight revel, 

Or you and I shall soon be on a level.” 


One lady gave the Colonel an excellent satiric stroke. Says she, ‘‘ Indeed, 
Colonel, you may aptly compare yourself to Hector, who have found the means to 
hector a whole country out of its r—pr—sen—ve ; but your character of to-night 
will no doubt reconcile you to every freeholder of Middlesex ; for you are certainly 
now the representative of what they all most heartily wish you the reality.” 
Among the company were also the following characters:—A Watchman with 
candle and lanthorn, crying past twelve o’clock, a long dismal night with a jolly 
lady annexed, and a short bright night with a Friar in company ; three comical 
Devils, very tempting, and two dry Devils, that every one avoided ; a Diana, 
who did more execution with her eyes than the bow which she held in her hand ; 
two beautiful Novices, in white silk, were deservedly admired for the neatness of 
their dress and comeliness of their persons, who were termed by several the 
Angels of the place, in opposition to the Devils before-mentioned. It was 
observed that the men in general addressed the Devils more than the Angels : and 
one noticing he had not heard one smart saying, another replied, ‘‘ It would be a 
miracle if he had, as none was said.”—London Chronicle, February 7, 1771. 


The following is the explanation of a print relating to the Soho 
masquerade : “In the group seen through the pillars from the left 
are two ballad-singers, Mrs. Crewe and Lady Almeria Carpenter ; 
Garrick, as a doctor in the Maccaroni; the Earl of Shelburne as 
Malagrida, disguised in a Turkish habit ; the Duke of Grafton as a 
postillion ; and Lord North on the right hand.” 
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At length this distinguished Priestess of Fashion became “the 
prey of the informer.” Sir John Fielding, the presiding magistrate 
of Bow Street, was applied to for his interference, and the result is 
thus related :— 

At the trial of Mrs. Cornelys on Wednesday, before the bench of justices in 
Bow Street, Messrs. Hobart, Simpson, Aylett, and Rupini were examined on the 
part of the informer. The counsel for the defendant excepted against the 
examination of the overseer of the parish as a witness, one half of the reward 
reverting to the poor under his care. It was urged by Mr. Kenyon, counsel for 
Mrs. Cornelys, that the proofs alleged against her were only presumptive, con- 
sequently inadmissible. Sir John Fielding dwelt long on the number of public 
places of amusement, and said there were already sufficient. The arguments 
were strong and nervous on both sides; but on summing up the evidence, Sir 
John declared the defendant guilty of the facts laid to her charge. Her counsel 
agreed to stop any further performance of dramatic entertainments of what kind 
soever till an appeal can be made to a higher court, provided the plaintiffs 
would not lay any fresh informations against her. This was assented to, and 
Mrs. Cornelys was pronounced guilty, and liable to the penalty, which, we are 
informed, is £50. 

The Circe of Soho Square was also further presented ; for “the 
Universal Magazine” furnishes the following as “ heads of two Bills 
of Indictment preferred to the Grand Jury, February 24, 1771, 
against a certain lady not far from Soho.” 

That she does keep and maintain a common disorderly house, and did permit 
and suffer divers loose, idle, and disorderly persons, as well men as women, to 
be, and remain during the whole night, rioting, and otherwise misbehaving them- 
selves. That she did keep and maintain a public masquerade, without any 
licence by her first had, and obtained for that purpose; and did receive and 
harbour loose and disorderly persons in masks in the said house ; and did wilfully 
permit and suffer the last-mentioned persons in masks to make a great noise and 


tumult. 

It is right here to mention the circumstances which gave rise to 
these informations. Mrs. Cornelys had, by instituting an harmonic 
meeting, placed herself in direct rivalry with the Italian Opera 
House, the proprietors of which were alarmed, and they applied to 
the magistrates to suppress the novel amusement. Sir John Fielding 
again interfered in their behalf, took Guadani, the chief singer of 
Carlisle House, into custody, and most effectually put a stop to the 
whole proceeding. 

This was the first speculation of Mrs. Cornelys unattended by a 
successful result ; and from this moment may be dated the decline 
of her influence with the world of fashion, and the commencement 
of those pecuniary difficulties which in the April of the succeeding 
year, 1772, gave rise to the following whimsical paragraph, in which 
she is so pointedly alluded to :— 
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It is somewhat humorous, says a correspondent, however it may provoke one’s 
indignation, to observe with what cautious subtilty a certain folite lady near Soho 
avails herself of that defence which the law wisely intended to be the security of 
our personal liberty and property against arbitrary encroachment—not to be the 
asylum of fraud and injustice. Like an eastern Sultana, she is inacessible to all 
comers; and immured within her castle, bids defiance to every approach of 
justice. Besides, an unlucky prank that was played her some time since has not 
a little increased her native dash/ulness and modesty. —April 14, 1772. 


As if to increase the tide of ill success that now appeared to set 
in against Mrs. Cornelys, the annals of amusement were rendered 
remarkable by the opening of “ The Pantheon,” one of the most 
splendid structures in the metropolis ; and the novelty, beauty, and 
variety of its attractions withdrew from Mrs. Cornelys many of her 
most influential patrons. She, however, persevered most heroically 
in the struggle for supremacy ; and although the Pantheon attracted 
the whole of the votaries of fashion by the gaieties of its masquerades, 
Mrs. Cornelys gave a masked ball in opposition, on May 27, where, 
amongst other distinguished personages, there appeared the following 
characters :— 


Among the characters at the Soho masquerade on Wednesday last, the most 
remarkable was a group representing a dancing bear (Mr. Amfley), and an ape 
(Lieut. Jones), with some particular types a-la-mode de Macaroni, a sailor (Mr. 
Crawford) leading them, and a blind fiddler (Mr. Villeneuve); the sailor dis- 
tributed a number of printed hand-bills, which contain a piece of satire on the 
Macaronis. The bill was as follows: ‘* Just arrived, the noted she-bear, brought 
from Terra Incognita, on board the Discovery, Capt. Exotic, who has passed 
twenty-five years of his life in search of wild beasts and cockle shells. This 
surprising animal, from her long and intimate commerce with the human species, 
has adopted their manners. She is as tame as a lamb, and harmless as a 
Macaroni. She teaches grown gentlemen to dance minuets, allemands, and 
cotillons. Also, a most wonderful and surprising animal, never before seen, 
produced from a modern Macaroni and the above she-bear; he inherits all the 
good qualities of his mother; and in manners and appearance perfectly resembles 
his father.” In short, the whole group far surpassed anything ever seen at any 
former masquerade, and beggars all description. Lord and Lady Carlisle, Lady 
Amelia Carpenter, &c., formed a most pleasing dancing set, and gave vast satis- 
faction to the spectators—their dresses were most elegant. Mr. Conway, in the 
character of Nobody, was very clever, and an excellent figure. Captain Morgan 
as a Moor made a fine mask, and supported it extremely well. There were 
many more good masks, viz., Mr. Bailey, a running footman; Mr. Smith, an 
old woman; Mr, D——, a cordelier; Mr. Villeneuve, a country man; Lieut. 
Jones changed to a country girl. These two last masks favoured the company 
with a wooden-shoe dance that was much admired. Most of the people of 
fashion were in dominos, and many of the ladies appeared in their dominos, 
among whom were Polly Jones, Clara Haywood, &c.—Afril 29, 1772. 


It was about this period that a fashionable amusement was 
instituted among Mrs, Cornelys’ lady patronesses, entitled “The 
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Coterie”; but even together with the concerts, balls, and 
masquerades, this was not sufficiently profitable to extricate her from 
the pecuniary embarrassment in which her great expenses had involved 
her ; consequently, in July 1772, there appeared the following 
brief advertisement :— 

The creditors of Mrs. Cornelys, of Carlisle House, Soho Square, are most 
sarnestly requested to deliver forthwith a particular account of their several and 
respective demands on the said Mrs. Cornelys, to Mr. Hickey, in St. Alban’s 
Street.—July 1772. 

This was succeeded by the announcement in the bankrupt list of 
the London Gazette of November 1772, “Teresa Cornelys, Carlisle 
House, St. Ann, Soho, dealer ;” and finally, Mrs. Cornelys’ temple 
of festivity and all its gorgeous contents were thus advertised to be 
sold by public auction :— 





CARLISLE House, SOHO.—At twelve o’clock on Monday, the 14th instant, 
by order of the assignees, Mr. Marshall will sell by auction on the premises, in 
one lot, all that extensive, commodious, and magnificent house in Soho Square, 
lately occupied by Mrs. Cornelys, and used for the public assemblies of the 
nobility and gentry. Together with all the rich and elegant furniture, decora- 
tions, china, &c. thereunto belonging, too well known and universally admired 
for their aptness and taste to require here any public and extraordinary description 
thereof. Catalogues to be had at the house, and at Mr. Marshall’s, in St. 
Martin’s Lane. The curiosity of many to see the house, to prevent improper 
crowds, and the great damage that might happen therefrom (and the badness of 
this season) by admitting indifferent and disinterested people, must be an excuse 
to the public for the assignees ordering the catalogues to be sold at 5s. each, 
which will admit two to see the house, &c. from Monday, the 7th instant, to the 
time of sale, Sundays excepted, from ten in the morning to three in the afternoon, 
and they hope no person or persons will take amiss being refused admittance 
without catalogues. —December 1772. 


The circumstances attending the above auction gave rise to a 
humorous article in the Westminster Magazine of February 1773, 
entitled “Cupid turned Auctioneer; or, Mrs. Cornelys’ Sale at 
Carlisle House.” The introduction to this piece of satire is too 
piquant to be omitted. It runs thus :— 


The Empress of the Regions of Taste, being dashed from the pinnacle of 
feminine monarchical grandeur, all the implements of luxury, the regalia of taste 
and dissipation, together with those rich coverings of silken folly, which fashion, 
with a hand of snowy elegance, has collected to indulge the rapturous ease of 
lulling, lolling, lewd, lascivious courtiers, have been seized upon by the cold iron 
hand of merciless creditors, who have abandoned and exposed them to the eyes 
of the vulgar. 

I beheld this gay Queen of Extravagance, who has so long dictated from 
her satin throne of mode and magnificence ; I saw this slipshod Empress of 
Velvet Venery walk fearless and majestic, supported by the meanest of cere- 
monious masters—a tipstaff—to a greasy hackney coach! Oh, what a falling off 
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is there! To behold the person of the elegant leader of foppery and folly seized, 
her goods confiscated—her throne stripped—and all her properties condemned to 

the voluble tongue of an auctioneer—to be exposed to the slow finger of scorn— 
to be purchased by the dull and impotent, and whirled the gods know where. 

No horror ever equalled this! Darius and his family never shed the tears that 

flowed on this occasion from the eyes of the silken disciples of the Madam 
CoRNELYS. 

The room where folly led the mazy dance on light fantastic toe is now 
converted into an auction room, where, on dropping in the other morning, I 
found a crowd of the most fashionable beaux and belles—CuPipD upon a rostrum, 
with an ivory hammer, at the upper end, and MERCURY preparing to hand up 
the lots as the auctioneer required them. 

Then follows a long dialogue between Cupid and Mercury, which 
the author has characterised by saying, with some truth, “Cupid is 
arch, and Mercury is humorous”; and he might have added, 
“ neither is overburthened with delicacy of taste and expression.” 

In 1773 and 1774 concerts and masquerades were given at 
Carlisle House, but it is not until the latter year that Mrs. Cornelys’ 
name appears as 4 manageress or conductress in the public advertise- 
ments. In May of the same year was advertised the sale by auction. 
of an hotel at Southampton, formerly in the possession of Mrs, 
Cornelys ; and on December 8, 1774, the nobility and gentry were- 
informed (by advertisement) ‘That the assemblies at Carlisle House 
will commence soon, under the conduct and direction of a xew- 
manager.” Mrs. Cornelys, however, gave on May 30, 1775, what she 
termed “a rural masquerade.” 

In the ensuing August, “Carlisle House, with or without its 
furniture,” was advertised by Christie, the well-known auctioneer, to 
be sold by private contract; and “tickets to view, admitting two 
persons, were charged five shillings.” 

Mrs. Cornelys, however, resumed her revels with great spirit in 
the year 1776; the following “ante-masquerade intelligence,” and 
Mrs. Cornelys’ own account of her forthcoming masked ball on 
February 19, are no doubt equally correct in point of detail, as they 
are graphic and descriptive. 

For Lioyp’s EVENING Post. 

ANTE-MASQUERADE INTELLIGENCE.—For the information of such of our 
readers as intend to be at the masquerade at Soho to-morrow night, we are happy 
to lay before them the following particulars of the manner in which that elegant 
entertainment is to be conducted. The doors will be opened at eleven o’clock 
precisely. The company are first to assemble in the tea-rooms. As soon as 
these are sufficiently full, the doors leading to the great gallery will be opened, 
and the masks will enter through an elegant green walk with flowers and shrubs 
planted on each side. In the gallery, which will be curiously illuminated, a 
band of music is to be placed for Contre Dances. The bridge-room will be 
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opened at the same time, and the circular space under pavilion is to be appro- 
priated for dancing cotillons. The pavilion will be ceiled with looking glasses, 
which must produce a most charming reflection. The rest of that elegant apart- 
ment is laid out in a delightful garden, perfumed with the odoriferous scent of the 
choicest flowers which the season can afford, and bordered with a thicket of the 
most curious shrubs, which will at once inspire the mind with the most rural 
ideas, and after the fatigues of the dance, will afford a most desirable refreshment 
by the coolness of the shade. At one o’clock a band of music will announce the 
opening of the supper rooms by a march, and proceed at the head of the company 
up the great front stairs to the door of the star-room, at the entrance of which the 
most rival and delightful prospect will open upon the eye. In the middle of the 
great supper room will appear an elegant walk bordered with two regular green 
hedges; on each side of this beautiful walk is raised a curious platform, where 
supper will be laid out on large round tables, each of which is enriched with 
trees, under whose embowering shade the masks will sup, as if they were en pleine 
campagne, with the pleasure of seeing the rustic swains and their lasses mix in 
the gay dance on the green turf beneath them. Those who may not find room 
‘at these tables may pass by the great back stairs into the stage-room, which is 
laid up in a shrubbery with extraordinary taste; in this and the bridge-room, 
tables will be also laid for supper, and masks as they return to the gallery will 
be agreeably surprised by the opening of the Chinese room, which will be so 
decorated as to afford the most enchanting coup a@’az/. Upon the whole, there 
is every reason to believe that this will prove one of the most pleasing entertain- 
ments that has been given to the town for many years, and that the night will be 
spent with true Arcadian felicity in this paradis terrestre. 

We have Mrs. Cornelys’ authority to give our readers the following descrip- 
tion of the ensuing masked ball, to be at Carlisle House, the 19th instant. The 
whole house will be opened and illuminated at ten—the entrance as usual at the 
door to the square. The tickets will be received at the door of the front parlour. 
The next room the company enters will be elegantly illumined with lamps 
arranged in the manner of festoons, and a select band of music ; then proceed to 
the blue-room, next, to the red-room, which is very spacious, elegant, and 
ornamented with looking-glasses of surprising grandeur, and every other part of 
the furniture superb ; proceed to the room commonly called the tea-room, which 
will be prepared for their reception in a most finished raanner ; there they will 
remain, entertained with a band of music, &c. until the company are mostly 
assembled ; from thence proceed to the stage-room, which will also have music, 
and otherwise finely decorated, and from which the company (on their right hand) 
will be surprised with a beautiful perspective view of the so much admired room, 
called the bridge-room, which, from its form, admits being ornamented in the most 
superb manner : this room, with a proper band of music placed in its grotto, will be 
entirely appropriated fordancing minucts: from either of these rooms the company 
may regale themselves with an entire uninterrupted vicw of the various amusements 
of the grand gallery and Chinese room ; the gallery is 120 ft. in length, and for 
that night will be illuminated in an entire new and uncommon taste, and solely 
dedicated for country dances, for which purpose there will be a chosen band of 
music, and the same in the Chinese room intended entirely for cotillons. It is to 
be much wished the company convene early, as, about half-past eleven, a 
numerous and select party of gentlemen (who have formed the plan) mean to 
enter the great gallery as cavalry, and parade through every room till past twelve, 
when the supper will be announced by the sounding of trumpets and beating of 
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kettledrums, who will march playing, and the company walking in regular 
procession back again, through the large suite of apartments already described, 
to the bottom of the great stairs (the illuminations of which will be new and 
striking), which leads the company up to the front drawing-room, which, with the 
middle drawing-room, will be laid out in a manner, it is presumed, will give an 
agreeable surprise to the spectators, as they are to be displayed as sideboards or 
beaufets, exactly in the same manner as was performed by the City of Paris in 
honour of the marriage of the Dauphin of France to the Infanta of Spain. From 
these rooms they will proceed to the star-room, which will also be rendered worthy 
of the reception of the company by illuminations, music, &c. ; and from there 
will be a most delightful and full perspective view of the great ball-room, where 
the supper is to be served, and in such a taste as to admit of many hundred 
people being all seated to it at one time, at different tables, and yet have a 
distinct and pleasant view of one another, at the same time a grand band, superb 
decorations, and the illuminations perfectly after new taste. —February 12, 1776, 


Mrs. Cornelys next distinguished herself in the cause of her city, 
by giving subscription assemblies to benefit “the infant orphan 
girls, lace manufactories in Mary-le-Bone and Westminster.” She 
also gave during the season two other grand masked balls, the latter 
of which was thus described by one of her cotemporaries :— 


& MASQUERADE INTELLIGENCE.—Considering the advanced season of the year, 
there was a very numerous and polite company on Tuesday night at Carlisle 
House. The tea-room, &c., were not filled till near one o’clock, when the long 
gallery was opened. About two o’clock the supper-rooms were likewise opened, 
and presented one of the most rural, romantic, and pleasing scenes imaginable ; 
the company were for awhile at a loss to know if they were not entering the 
Arcadian groves, described by the Greek and Roman poets; and if all the tem- 
porary inhabitants were not habited in the dresses of shepherds and shepherdesses, 
that deviation from rural simplicity was amply compensated for by the wit, 
humour, festivity, and high flow of spirits, which engaged the attention of each 
admiring spectator. The principal character masks were, an officer in the Irish 
Brigades, who sung many humorous songs ; a Highlander ; two Irish Carmelites ; 
a butcher; a baker; a tallow-chandler ; a cobbler; a schoolmaster ; a country 
waggoner ; a French friseur ; a harlequin ; a touchstone ; a merry-andrew ; hay- 
maker; a watchman; an old bawd, with her high-headed filly (the celebrated 
and noisy Capt. R.); an old man; three sybils ; a cricketer ; two Chinese; a little 
chimney-sweeper, apparently not more than five years old ; Sir Moses MacSampson, 
dressed in his regimentals, one half scarlet and gold, like a general’s uniform, 
the other blue and gold, like an admiral’s (this mask bore a flag, on one side 
of which were the arms of England, with a figure of the devil, and wrote under 
it, An Appeal to the—, pointing to the figure; on the other side, a large 
inscription in gold letters, intimating the honourable offices filled by the character}; 
and a Jew with a label, Marriage 7) veaties, who delivered to the company the 
following card: ‘*The Marriage Broker accommodates ladies and gentlemen 
with everything in the matrimonial way which their hearts can wish for (virtue 
and money only excepted), and that at first sight of the parties, having fitted up 
a variety of very commodious apartments, suited either for avfe-matrimonial 
experiments or /ost-nuptial consummation, He deals either in the fon or city 
style. If a difficult case, apply to our Attorney-General, who attends me here in 


person. .N.B.—I only charge five guineas foundage per couple. 
KK2 
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MARRIAGE TREATIES, 
Ye nymphs forlorn, who pine away in shades ! 
Ye mournful widows, wailing for—brocades ! 
Coxcombs who sigh for—mode ! and sighing wits ! 
Bucks of St. James’s! and ye half-moon’d cits ! 
Ye old and young—the ugly and the fair ! 
To Hymen’s shrine haste, sacrifice despair. 
Let law divorce, tyrannic husbands rail, 
Hence dare their ire! for here’s enough for sale. 
Let virtue’s mask the wife a while pursue, 
Here’s fresh supply—here’s wives of every hue ! 
Black, white, red, grey—the bright, the dull, the witty, 
Here’s dames for courtiers—misses for the city !” 


Besides the above there were a number of fruit girls, milkmaids, shepherds 
and shepherdesses, a variety of fancy dresses, and dominos in abundance.— 
July 19, 1776. 

The two following documents concerning Mrs. Cornelys’ enter- 
tainments in Carlisle House, in the year 1777, are selected from 
several others, and evidence the great decline of her attractions and 
popularity :— 

MASQUERADE INTELLIGENCE.— Though Carlisle House opened last Tuesday 
night at ten o’clock there were not, however, above fifty persons in the rooms 
till twelve, and the whole company did not exceed three hundred, many of whom 
were in their modern cloaths, with masks, and some without. There were 
several characters, but not any remarkably striking: a Jew broker with his 
policies, and an old bawd, afforded some amusement ; a tall harlequin (for there 
were three) in exhibiting his agility, tripped up the heels of two or three persons ; 
one of whom thinking there was no masquerade law for such liberty, resented it, 
but the matter was soon made up ; a tolerable Irishman (an old face then); a 
number of sailors, Spaniards, and old English male bunters, fruit girls, and hay- 
makers. Notwithstanding the admonition to the contrary, yet there were several 
dominos. Tea, lemonade, orgeat, and capillaire were the only refreshments. — 
July 11, 1777. 

MASQUERADE INTELLIGENCE.—On Tuesday evening Mrs. Cornelys sum- 
moned the votaries of mirth and festivity (for the first time this season) to an 
elegant and splendid entertainment in the tasteful mansions of Soho. The 
number of guests who obeyed the festive invitation was not so great as might be 
expected. Mrs. Cornelys seems to have taken Capulet’s advice in the play, 
** Look to the baked meats ! and, good Theresa, spare not for cost.”” The black 
dominos were, as usual, predominant, and many assumed the appearance of the 
opposite sex ; men in female habits, and ladies in men’s hats and dominos, whilst 
some actually wore the breeches. The supper was over about four, when most of 
the company went down to the ball-rooms, where they danced till seven, at 
which hour several were still left, cooling themselves with ice, or warming them- 
selves with tea. —November 21, 1777. 


The annexed paragraph relating a “ Fracas” most assuredly does 
not increase any opinion that might be formed of the respectability 
of the company ¢Hen in the habit of frequenting Carlisle House :— 
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A little misunderstanding took place about four o’clock yesterday morning at 
the masquerade at Carlisle House, between Mr. B—g—l, jun., and a Mr. P—g, 
concerning a lady in a masque, whom the latter (being likewise masked) was 
addressing. Mr. M—c—ra very properly interposing in behalf of his friend Mr. 
P—g, the other gentleman addressed him with rather too much warmth, and at 
length called him a scoundrel ; upon which Mr. M—c—ra struck him, and a con- 
fused scuffle ensued in the Rotunda supper-room; the Marquis of Lindsey, 
coming up soon after, espoused with great warmth the part of his friend Mr, 
B—g—1, and Mr. M—c—ra was called out instantly with his friend to attend 
them, which he cheerfully complied with, by going with them to an adjoining 
tavern, but as it was impossible on account of the mob who followed, for anything 
decisive to be done at that time, after some altercation an exchange of their several 
addresses was made, when they and their friends returned to the rooms. How- 
ever, the matter was amicably adjusted between the parties yesterday morning, 
with the assistance of Lord Lindsey and Mr. Pickering, without the least room 
for imputation on the honour of either.—J/ay 29, 1777. 

The following concise account of a robbery perpetrated on some 
of the revellers of Carlisle House, on January 31, 1778, affords a 
curious picture of the unprotected state of the metropolis at that 
bygone period :— 

Yesterday morning about four o’clock, a gentleman and a lady going home 
Jrom Carlisle House in a hackney coach were stopped near the great house lately 
belonging to the Duke of Newcastle, the corner of Great Queen Street, by three 
footpads, who robbed the gentleman of his watch and seven guineas, They 
made the lady pull off her gloves, and finding she had no rings of value, told 
her they would give her no further trouble, and made off.—Fanuary 31, 1778. 

Carlisle House, it appears, was still without a purchaser, and on 
March 24 was again publicly advertised to be sold by private contract, 
or “to be hired as usual.” 

The year succeeding (1779) this establishment appears to have 
been under the management of a Mr. Hoffman, a celebrated con- 
fectioner of Bishopsgate Street, who, from the following paragraph, 
seems to have been still more unsuccessful than his ingenious and 
enterprising predecessor, Mrs. Cornelys, in his endeavours to win 
back the public patronage to Carlisle House :— 

MASQUERADE INTELLIGENCE. 

CARLISLE Hovuse.—From the thinness of company at Monday night’s 
masked ball, it is pretty clear that these kinds of exotic amusements are so much 
on their decline, as to promise a total and speedy extinction. There were not 
more than two hundred persons present on the above occasion; and none of 
these brought the least originality of wit or humour with them, The same old 
worn-out dresses trailed along these now deserted regions of Paphos; and scarce 
a mouth was opened—except to partake of a plentiful supper, which was served 
up with great taste by the celebrated Mr. Hoffman, of Bishopsgate Street. 


The rest of the story is soon told. It was in turn appropriated, 
but with flagging and varying success, to “ Benefit Concerts,” to the 
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meetings of a debating society called “‘The[School of Eloquence,” 
to an “ Infant School of Genius,” to the holding of ‘‘ Masked Balls 
and Masked Ridottos,” to promenades, and to scientific lectures. 
But its supporters dropped off one by one, and there was no whipping 
of the dead horse into life again. 

An advertisement, dated June 21, 1785, states that the property 
of Carlisle House was again in Chancery. As pursuant ofa decree of 
the Court, Mr. Christie announced the house and furniture for sale 
by auction ; the sale to take place between the hours of five and six 
in the afternoon, before Edward Leeds,{Esq., Master in Chancery, 
at his Chambers in Lincoln’s Inn. 

At this period Mrs. Cornelys quitted the gay and fascinating 
arena of fashionable existence, in the excitement of which she so 
much delighted ; and compelled by the persecutions of her creditors 
and other untoward circumstances, she retired into the obscurity of 
private life. In this sequestered state she remained, “the world 
forgetting, by the world forgot.” 

What was done within the walls of her once magnificent resort of 
beauty and fashion—from 1782 to 1797—has not been recorded. 
In the latter year it still retained its title, when was presented a 
musical entertainment which occasioned the interference of the 
magistracy. The particulars, together with a plan of the concert, 
which was intended in support of “ An Infant School of Genius,” is 
so graphically described that it cannot be abridged without detri- 
ment. It was the last flickering effort of the expiring candle. 


CARLISLE House.—This evening, Thursday the 15th, will be a ‘* Town 
Ranelagh.” N.B.—The intended entertainment of a concert of ancient and 
modern music, in support of an ‘* Infant School of Genius,” having been inter- 
rupted last Thursday by the interference of the magistrate, on the construction of 
an Act of Parliament (by which the politest class of people in this kingdom are 
forced not only under the description of the /owest sort, but reduced to the like 
treatment), the proprietors, though resolved to try the question in behalf of the 
polite world, not wishing to stand of themselves in opposition to the respectable 
power of the magistracy of this metropolis, have thought proper to defer such 
concert till the above question is determined by law; but as the School of Genius, 
instituted on a new system, to the improvement not only of the scholar, but of 
the science of music in general, was meant to be opened by subscription, on 
May I next, the proprietors beg the indulgence of the public to introduce to their 
attention the performances of some of the infant scholars, and should have 
thought themselves too presumptuous of the merit of their plan, to have such 
juvenile productions prematurely forward, if they did not think themselves bound 
to give such proof of their general plan, in apology for the loss of the higher 
entertainment of the public, by the above interruption. Celebrated masters will 
give letters of instruction on the harp, &c. to the infant school. The urn of 
Minerva in the School of Genius will be opened to received the liberal productions 
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of the ingenious, on the plan of the Bath Easton Vase, which it is to be hoped 
will be an opportune addition of entertainment. Refreshments, five shillings. 
Tea, capillaire, orgeat, lemonade and confectionery included. The doors in 
Sutton Street will be opened at eight o’clock, and the rooms in succession as 
usual. Several of the nobility and gentry at the last assembly at Carlisle House, 
having expressed a desire of supporting a Town Ranelagh once a week, the 
proprietors to conduct the entertainment under the best regulations, humbly 
propose to the public that ladies come accompanied with one or more gentlemen, 
as the highest confidence may be placed that no gentleman will introduce any 
improper person under his sanction, in offence of a numerous and respectable 
company. 


But to return to Mrs. Cornelys. It is a singular coincidence 
that this lady should have died during the very year in which, after 
such a long lapse of time, her former establishment was reopened. 

Two years previous to this period—her active spirit being unsub- 
dued, and her thoughts requiring some occupation, however unimport- 
ant—she emerged for a time from her obscurity, and again attempted 
to assemble round her some of her former patrons, as well as those 
of later date, who might be attracted by the novelty of her trade. 
She accordingly selected Knightsbridge as a spot favourable for her 
new pursuit, and having installed and advertised herself as “A 
Vendor of Asses’ Milk,” she fitted up a suite of rooms for the 
reception of visitors to breakfast in public. 

Her ill-success might easily have been conjectured. A writer in 
the Gentleman’s Magazine at the time very justly says, “The man- 
ners of the times were changed, and her taste had not adapted itself 
to the variations of fashion.” After much expense employed in 
gaudy and frivolous embellishments, she was obliged to abandon the 
scheme, and again seek an asylum from her creditors. 

The Fleet Prison at length received her ; and here in this recep- 
tacle for the unfortunate and improvident, the last scene of her 
eventful and varied career was enacted. On August 19, 1797, ata 
very advanced age, she expired. 

She had a son and a daughter, on whom she wisely bestowed a 
good education. The son was tutor to Lord Pomfret. He allowed 
his mother an annuity till his death, which happened a few years 
previous to her decease. The daughter was living in 1797, and 
having adopted another name, was for many years patronised by 
families of title, who knew her mother during the period of her pros- 
perity. She subsisted principally by the exercise of her musical 
talents ; and:it is stated that to her Lady Cowper, whose family had 
greatly befriended her mother, left an annuity. 

It is not true (observes a periodical writer of the day) that Mrs. 
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Cornelys subsisted upon the bounty of her fellow prisoners in the 
Fleet. She had a liberal allowance from a lady related to the family 
of Earl Cowper, who would have increased that allowance and settled 
it on her for life if she would have renounced her projecting tone, 
which for ever flattered her with the delusive hope of reviving all her 
lost influence in the fashionable world. These visionary schemes, 
however, she was indissolubly wedded to, and never would resign, 
and the fatal result was, that while she was dreaming of a palace, 


she died in a gaol. 
EDWARD WALFORD. 
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A FIFTEENTH CENTURY 
GUIDE-BOOK. 


HE modern traveller is apt to think that his vade-mecum 

provided by Mr. Murray or Herr Baedeker is quite a late 

flower of our modern civilisation, but even before honest Tom 

Coryat had written his Crudities the writer of guide-books had 
begun his task. 

Such a guide-book may be found among the treasures of the 
Bodleian Library. It is a small quarto volume on vellum, written 
probably by the author’s own hand, giving an account of two 
journeys to Jerusalem and another to Compostella, with directions 
and advice to those who would follow his example, and gain the like 
advantages of pilgrimage. The author of the book was one William 
Wey “some time Fellow of the Royal College of the most blessed 
Mary of Eton beside Windsor,” and afterwards an inmate of the 
house of the Austin Friars at Edyngdon in Wiltshire. It was for 
his religious brethren that he compiled this work, and in the library 
of their house the manuscript reposed while the library remained 
intact. This guide-book begins with a prefatory note giving the 
“‘chaunges of money from Englond to Rome and Venyse,” for, as the 
author explains, ‘ Doketys, grotys, grosettis, and soldys of Venyse 
wyl go wel in Surrey (Syria) ; that ys to saye in the Holy Londe and 
none other wythoute grete losse.” Then follows what is called “a 
prevysyoun,” which is a medley of very sound advice to pilgrims for 
their comfort on the voyage from Venice to Jaffa. The aspiring 
pilgrim is warned, if he goes in a galley to make his “‘ covenaunte wyth 
the patrone by tyme”; “to choose a place in the seyd galey in the 
overest stage for in the lawyst under, hyt ys ryght smolderyng hote and 
stynkyng”; and that his proper fare is 40 ducats. He is recommended 
to bargain with the “patrone” to have every day hot meat twice, 
at two meals, viz., at dinner and at supper, and to see that he has 
good wine and fresh water and “ byscocte.” However, as one might 
nowadays recommend a traveller to take a tea basket and a box 
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from Huntley and Palmer, our author advises his readers to take 
provisions of various kinds with them to make their collation, for, as 
he says, “sum tyme ye schal haue febyl bred wyne and stynkyng 
water, meny tymes ye schal be ful fayne to ete of youre owne.” 
Various “ confortatyuys laxatyuys restoratyuys,” &c. and cooking 
utensils are recommended, and in particular the pilgrim should buy 
a bed beside St. Mark’s Church in Venice ; he will get for 3 ducats 
a feather bed, mattress, two pillows, two pairs of sheets and a quilt ; 
and when he returns to Venice again he will be able to resell them 
for a ducat and a half. Half a dozen hens or chickens in a cage are 
also a useful provision for the journey. For his health’s sake the 
traveller is earnestly warned to beware of divers fruits which “gender 
a blody fluxe,” a disease particularly fatal to Englishmen ; and not 
to drink water when he is hot, or he may get a “gret fluxe or a fever 
or both.” With that we get some sound advice as to taking care of 
one’s knives and other small things in the presence of Saracens, deceit- 
ful fellows, who “ wyl go talkyng wyth yow and make goyd chere but 
wyl stele fro yow that ye haue and they may.” Further, on arriving 
at Jaffa it is important not to be long behind your fellows in disem- 
barking, for otherwise they will get all the best asses and mules, and 
yet you will pay as much for the worst as for the best. 

Then follows in English verse an account of the stages of the 
journey from Venice, and particularly of the holy places to be visited 
in Palestine. Four lines from the description of the holy places on 
Mount Sion will probably suffice :— 

Ther also the water was het 
Wyth the whyche Cryst waschyd Petyr hys fete ; 


Ther also was rosted a lam, 
Whyche to Crystis sopur came. 


Following this is one of the most curious things in the book, an 
elaborate memoria technica in hexameters, giving the number of the 
days which the pilgrimage occupies, and a catalogue of the sights to 
be seen. It is a memoria technica of the kind that schoolboys use 
for remembering the kings of Israel and Judah. Here is a sample: 
“ Ad Jaff prima via se Ram ter Lidda Jeru quart,” which is to be 
expanded as follows: “ Prima die apud Jaffam, secunda die ad Ramath, 
tertia ad Liddam, quarta ad Jerusalem.” Or here is a line which 
gives certain of the holy places at Jerusalem: “Auri Jo dormi 
cin Fletus palma Galile,” which, when expanded, gives the names 
of seven places, “ortus [7.e. hortus] ubi Petrus amputavit aurem ; 
ortus ubi Jo. Petrus et Jacobus dormierunt ; ortus ubi Xtus dixit 
apostolis Dormite et requiescite ; locus ubi virgo projecit cingulum 
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Thome; locus ubi Xtus stetit et flevit super civitatem ; locus ubi 
angelus tradidit viridem palmam Marie; locus ubi quondam erat 
Galilea.” 

Our author then gives us a variety of pious reasons why we 
should go on pilgrimage to the Holy Land, and then follow the 
narratives of his own two pilgrimages, which were undertaken in the 
years 1458 and 1462. Among the muniments at Eton is preserved 
a letter of license from King Henry VI., addressed to the Provost 
and Fellows of the College, granting leave of absence to “our well- 
beloved clerc, William Wey,” which relates to the earlier of these 
pilgrimages. 

This pilgrimage, from the time he left Eton till his return to the 
same place, occupied thirty-nine weeks. He tells us nothing of his 
journey until he arrived at Venice, but the itinerary at the end gives 
us his route, which was by way of Calais, Dunkirk, Bruges, Aachen, 
the Rhine, Trient, Verona, Rome, and then north again to Ravenna , 
and Venice. 

Venice was left on May 18, and Jaffa reached on June 18 ; but 
the 197 pilgrims, who made up the company, had to wait for three 
days, until they had got the necessary permission to land from the 
Saracens. The next day the cavalcade started, and we have the 
sage reflection that it is a good thing to be among the first to reach 
a halting place, so as to get the best chamber and fresh water— 
advice which even a Cook’s tourist may advantageously follow. 
The pilgrims find night quarters sometimes in inns, sometimes in 
convents, and reach Jerusalem in five days. On their arrival they 
are taken possession of by friars from Mount Sion, and carried round 
to see all the proper sights, places, and relics. 

It is curious to note that in 1458, as in 1896, the number of 
Christian sects in Jerusalem was great, each the guardian of a 
different holy place. Doubtless the jealousy between them was as 
great then as now. Thirteen sects our author enumerates in “ the 
temple of the Lord,” including Latins, Greeks, Armenians, Indians, 
Georgians, Maronites, Nestorians, and so on. The Nestorians are 
not accounted much of by Master William ; he styles them schismatics 
and heretics. 

Among the interesting things he records as having seen at 
Jerusalem are the Latin epitaphs on Godfrey de Bouillon and 
Baldwyn, King of Jerusalem, which we may translate as follows : 
“ Here lies the famous Godfrey, Duke of Bouillon, who gained the 
whole land to the faith of the Christians ; whose soul reigns with 
Christ for ever. Amen.” 
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And “King Baldwyn, a second Judas Maccabeus, the hope of 
his country, the strength of the church, the excellency of both, of 
whom were afraid, and to whom brought tribute Kedar and Egypt, 
Dan, and murderous Damascus. Ah sorrow! here is he shut ina 
narrow tomb.” 

After thoroughly doing Jerusalem and its vicinity, the pilgrims 
visit Bethlehem, the mountains of Judea, and the Jordan, and as 
pilgrims do to this day they bathe in the river. We are told, how- 
ever, that it is bad to remain long in the water, but it is most impor- 
tant that a dip should be taken, otherwise one misses theindulgences 
granted to those who bathe. 

On their visit to Bethany an English priest of the Royal College of 
the Blessed Mary of Eton, presumably our cleric, preached a sermon 
on the text, “ Art thou a stranger in Jerusalem ?” to an audience of 
twenty-seven Englishmen, headed by my lord the Earl of Worcester, 
who appears to have distinguished himself by providing on several 
occasions a full choral mass, if at least that is what is meant by 
** missam cantatam cantu organico.” 

Wey’s account of his second pilgrimage is in some ways fuller. 
He went this time to Antwerp and so to Aachen, but as there was 
war on the Rhine between two bishops, he took the advice of wise 
men and went vid Treves, Metz, Basel, Constance and Meran into 
Italy. It is perhaps noteworthy that, though a well on which St. 
Athanasius sat when he composed his creed, the knife with which 
St. Peter cut off Malchus’ ear, and the bodies of as many saints as are 
there days in the year are enumerated among the treasures of Tréves, 
yet we hear nothing of the Holy Coat, the most sacred relic of 
Tréves at the present day, though later on we hear that part of the 
coat is at Venice. At Basel another war, this time between the 
Pope and the Duke of Austria, made him alter his route, for the ban 
of papal excommunication had been pronounced on every one going 
through the Duke’s dominions, and therefore they must be avoided 
at all cost. 

Venice was reached on April 22, where so far as pageants are 
concerned our friend was in luck, for not only did he see the gor- 
geous ceremonial in St. Mark’s with the Doge Pascale Malopero at 
its head on the Eve and Feast of St. Mark, but he saw the funeral of 
the same Doge and the election of his successor, the well-known 
Cristoforo Moro. 

The Doge Pascale died on May 3, and after lying in state for 
three days, was carried, lying on a bier with face uncovered, clothed 
in his magnificent robes of office, and his sword with gilded sheath 
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by his side, and buried in the wall of the Church of the Preaching 
Friars or Minorites. 

The ceremonies of electing the new doge and investing him with 
his office are then fully described, and his election when completed 
is signalised by his attempt to patch up the quarrel between Pope 
Pius and the Duke of Austria. The story of the humiliation of the 
Emperor Frederick Barbarossa under Pope Alexander III. is then 
told, and the annual ceremony of the Marriage of the Adriatic by the 
Doge is traced back to this ; it is explained as a memorial of the help 
rendered by the Doge to the Pope. ‘Lo, I constitute thee lord of 
the salt sea, and in token thereof I give thee a ring with which thou 
shalt rule the sea,” said the Pope ; and, says our author, “this is done 
to this day once a year on Ascension Day.” 

Wars and rumours of wars, and preparations therefor, seem to 
haunt the pilgrim on this voyage, for he not only was inconvenienced, 
as we read above, by wars himself, but he sees the preparations for 
war against the Turks, 80 galleys either built or being built in the 
dockyards of Venice for the defence of the faith, and huge arsenals 
of weapons. We hear too of victories over the Turks, and of suc- 
cesses gained by them. Vlad, the notorious voivode of Wallachia, 
and his bloody deeds worthy of a Turk, are related with gusto, and 
also the capture of the Morea by the Turks. 

On his return from Jerusalem on this occasion he spends some 
time at Rhodes, and tells us of the Knights Hospitallers, and their 
works of courage and mercy; and especially of their strenuous 
efforts and preparations to stay the advance of the Ottoman power. 
From Rhodes the party went to Crete, where they were much alarmed 
by a report, from a newcomer from Constantinople, that a Turkish 
fleet was at sea ; however, they arrived at Venice without mishap on 
October 11, and at Dover on December 1, having taken thirty- 
seven weeks and three days on the whole trip. 

Doubtless Master William Wey was glad enough to reach the 
shelter of our Lady of Eton, and entertain his fellows round the 
Christmas fire with his adventures in far-off lands. 

Safe at home the worthy Fellow of Eton proceeds to compile a 
vocabulary of Greek words and phrases for use in the Levant ; for as 
he shrewdly remarks : “ Inasmuch as pilgrims will go through divers 
countries it is necessary that they should know somewhat of those 
tongues by which they may ask for victuals.” 

His conversation book does not differ much in kind from that of 
Mr. Bradshaw. We are told the Greek for “Good-morrow,” “God 
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save thee,” “Gramarsy,” for “ Bring me bread” and “ Bring hither 
water.” 

As perhaps might be expected “ What sayest thou?” and “I 
understand thee not” are necessary phrases, though doubtless the 
pilgrim is intelligible enough when he asks “ Wher ys the taverne ?” 
“ Elle canawte,” and demands of the barmaid, “ Woman, have ye 
goyd wyne, geneca esse calocrasse ?” 

Of the remaining contents of the book, which are chiefly repeti- 
tions or amplifications of certain points before mentioned, such as 
resolutions of doubts or questions that had occurred to the author’s 
mind in connection with relics or the holy places, there is one portion 
that is of particular interest, headed “ Names of the cities, towns, 
mountains, valleys, seas in my map of the Holy Land in alphabetical 
order.” 

When Mr. George Williams was editing this book in 1857 for the 
Roxburgh Club, the librarian of the Bodleian put into his hands a 
curious specimen of early cartography in the shape of a map of the 
Holy Land, which on investigation turned out to be the map alluded 
to in the book. The map is beautifully executed on paper 7 feet long 
by 164 inches wide ; the left hand is the north, commencing with 
Damascus, and the extreme right goes as far south as Hebron and 
Beersheba. The principal cities are marked not only by their names, 
but also by representations of buildings executed in colours, some- 
times also by portraits of historical characters connected with them, 
or by emblems of some scriptural event associated with them—thus 
at Cana are six waterpots of stone, and at Bethel Jacob’s ladder. 

Subjoined to the volume is a short account of another earlier 
pilgrimage that the author took in 1456, to the shrine of St. James 
of Compostella, which has a few points of interest worth mention- 
ing. On this occasion William Wey took ship at Plymouth on 
May 17 with five other ships, which hailed from Portsmouth, Bristol, 
Weymouth, and Lymington, “another called the Cargryne, and a 
ship of Plymowthe called the Mary Whyte.” There is a modern 
sound about the Mary Whyte that comes home at once to the heart. 
They sailed for the port of Corunna, which at first sight one hardly 
recognises under the name of “ Grwne.” 

The pilgrims arrived at Compostella the day before Trinity 
Sunday, and took part in the services and processions on the next 
day. They were considerably flattered because, when it was asked 
of the ministers of that church whether there were any English 
gentlemen, and the reply was that there were, they were chosen before 
all other nations, and asked to carry the canopy over the Corpus 
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Christi. There were six English gentlemen so chosen, the names of 
four of whom are given, namely Austile, Gale, Lile, and the well- 
known Devon name of Fulford. On Corpus Christi Day, which was 
spent at Corunna, they had a procession of their own in the Church 
of the Minorites, where an English Bachelor of Theology, doubtless 
Wey himself, preached them a sermon. 

He notices, which is interesting as bearing on the English carrying 
trade at this date, that in the port of Corunna there were English, 
Welsh, Irish, Norman, French, Breton, and other ships, in all eighty 
with top castles and four without top castles, and of them the English 
numbered thirty-two. 

They were back again at Plymouth on June 9, after sighting the 
‘“ Browsam Rokke, the Long Shyppys, the Popyl Hopyl, Mountysbay 
and Lizarda,” of the last of which he quotes the common saying :— 


Be the chorel (churl) neuyer so hard, 
He shall quwake by the berde ar he passe Lyzarde. 


Of the miraculous powers of the shrine of St. James, he gives two 
instances of his personal knowledge ; the first, the case of a man 
from Somerset, so sick that he thought he had better die at home 
than on a pilgrimage, but our author persuades him to start that he 
may gain so much indulgence. The man from Somerset does so, 
and so great is the virtue of the shrine that he is well before he gets 
there. 

The other miracle happened to one of Wey’s own ship’s company. 
Some ill-disposed cut-purse took his purse with all his jewels and 
money, on which he vowed to visit the shrine “nudus” (ée. we 
suppose barefoot, not without clothes altogether) if he might recover 
his goods. He had no sooner done this than a Breton was caught 
trying to cut some one else’s purse, and on being searched was found 
to have the other purse in his bosom. The vow we are glad to add 
was faithfully performed. 

That the world and its thoughts vary but little from age to age, 
Lourdes and its worshippers yet testify; and the pilgrim of the 
fifteenth century differs little from the globe-trotter of the nineteenth, 
Going on a pilgrimage was a pleasant way of seeing the world, and 
if indulgence in purgatory was to be gained as well, so much the 
better. 


WASEY STERRY. 
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MATTEO FALCONE: 


NoTE By A CoRSICAN CORRESPONDENT. —Mérimée’s ‘‘ Matteo Falcone” is 
an epitome of Corsican character. The little story gives, with marvellous clear- 
ness, the point-of-view of the island. Some call Falcone ‘‘ A Corsican Brutus.” 
An unsympathetic critic growls, ‘‘Corsican brute!” The local agriculture (save 
the mark !) stands plain before the reader through the medium of a few luminous 
hints. A hospitality, poverty-stricken if you will, but punctilious as that of the 
Arab ; pride strong as that of any hidalgo; the status of woman, a veritable white 
slavery ; heroic strength of character ; much cunning, contrasting strangely with 
the antique virtues of the race, yet befitting a people that, in bitter days, has 
crouched in turn beneath the heel of Moorish, Spanish, Genoese, and French 
masters ; human life held cheap ; honour regarded as paramount ; the very out- 
ward aspect of the small, swart islanders—all these pervade, like fine, distilled 
essences, Mérimée’s meaningful pages, and make Corsica live again before the 
mind’s eye. 

NLAND from Porto Vecchio, in a north-westerly direction, the 

ground rises rather rapidly. It takes three hours on foot, by 
winding paths (which are sometimes blocked by massive stones, and 
sometimes cut across by ravines), to reach the edge of a wide maguis, 
as they call a tract of brushwood and heather in Corsica. This 
maquis is the home of the Corsican shepherds, and of all who have 
got into trouble with the authorities, It must be remembered that 
here the tiller of the soil, to save the trouble of manuring his 
field, sets fire to a patch of the woods. If the blaze goes farther 
than necessary, so much the worse; but, whatever happens, he is 
sure of a good harvest if he can sow seed in a soil top-dressed with 
the ashes of its own trees. When he has gathered the ears (he leaves 
the straw, because it is troublesome to harvest it), the old roots of 
the coppice which remained in the ground have not died, but send 
up next spring thick tufts of new shoots, which, in a few years, grow 
seven or eight feet high. This jungle-like coppice is the maguis. 
It is composed of various trees and shrubs that grow in a fortuitous 
tangle : a man cannot push his way through it unless he goes hatchet in 
hand. Sometimes the maguis is so thick and bushy that the moujfon 
—the wild sheep of Corsica—an animal more like a fine deer than 
anything else, cannot force a way through. 
1 From Mosaique, by Prosper Mérimée, Paris : Calman Lévy. 
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Supposing that you have killed a man, you had better go live 
in the Porto Vecchio maguis, where you will be quite safe if you have 
a good gun, powder, and bullets. Do not forget to take your pi/one 
—a brown cloak with a hood ; it will serve you for bed and blankets. 
The shepherds will give you milk, cheese, and chestnuts ; and you 
need not be afraid of the authorities, nor of the vengeance of the 
relations of the dead man, unless, indeed, when you are forced to go 
into the town for your supplies of ammunition. 

Matteo Falcone’s house was a mile and a half from this magus. 
He was well-to-do for that neighbourhood, living like a lord ; that is 
to say, in idleness, upon the produce of his flocks, which the shep- 
herds (who are like homeless Arabs) led out to pasture, now here, now 
there, upon the mountains. When I saw him, two years after the 
event that I am about to narrate, I took him, at the outside, for a 
man of fifty. Imagine a short man, strongly built, with curly, jet- 
black hair, an aquiline nose, thin lips, large and sparkling eyes, and a 
skin like untanned leather. He had the name of an extraordinarily 
good shot, even in his own country, where there are so many first-rate 
marksmen. Matteo, for example, never sent a charge of shot after a 
moufion, but, at a distance of 120 paces, his bullet would hit the 
shoulder or the head, whichever he might choose. He was as ready 
with his gun by night as by day, and this proof of his skill, which 
will not be readily believed by those who have not been to Corsica, 
was put forward by his admirers. At eighty paces, a lighted candle 
would be placed behind a paper transparency the size of a plate. 
He would take aim, the candle would be extinguished, and a minute 
would be allowed to lapse. Then, in complete darkness, he would 
fire, piercing the transparency three times out of four. 

Matteo Falcone enjoyed a great reputation on account of these 
remarkable accomplishments. He was considered as good a friend 
as he wasa dangerous enemy: a kindly fellow, too, and an alms- 
giver, living in peace with every one in the Porto Vecchio district. 
But it was told of him that, at Corte (whence his wife came), he had 
made short work with a rival who was considered as formidable in 
love as in war ; at any rate, it was freely reported that it was a shot 
of Matteo’s that had caught the other wooer unawares, when he was 
shaving at a little glass hung before his window. When the thing 
had blown over, Matteo got married. His wife, Giuseppa, had borne 
him, to begin with, three daughters. This made him furious. After- 
wards came a son, Fortunato, the hope of the family and heir to the 
name. The daughters were well married. In case of need, their 
father could depend upon the poignards and carbines of his sons-in- 
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law. The boy was but ten, yet he was already regarded as a lad of 
promise. 

One autumn day Matteo and his wife went out early to see one 
of his flocks in a clearing in the maguis. Little Fortunato wanted to 
come, too, but the clearing was too far off; besides, somebody must 
stay at home to look after the house. So his father would not give 
way to the child. Much reason he had afterwards to regret it ! 

He had been some hours away, and little Fortunato was lying 
quietly in the sun watching the blue mountain, and thinking that 
next Sunday he would dine in town with his uncle, the corforai,' 
when his reflections were suddenly interrupted by the report of a 
gun. He stood up and turned towards the plain, whence the sound 
had come. Other shots followed. They were fired at unequal 
intervals, and came steadily nearer. At last, in the path leading 
from the house to the lowlands, a man appeared, wearing a peaked 
cap such as the mountaineers use. He had a beard, was clothed in 
rags, and dragged himself along with difficulty, supporting himself on 
his gun. He had just been shot in the thigh. 

The man was a bandit—that is to say, an outlaw. The night 
before he had gone down towards the town for powder, and had 
fallen into a trap set by the Corsican vo/tigeurs—a corps lately raised 
by the Government to help the gendarmerie to support the police. 
He had defended himself vigorously, and was successfully retreating 
before a close pursuit, taking shelter and firing from rock to rock. 
But he was only a short way ahead of the soldiers, and his wound 
forbade his reaching the maguwis before they should overtake him. 

He came up to Fortunato, and said, “ You’re Matteo Falcone’s 
son ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“JT am Gianetto Sanpiero. The ‘yellow collars’ are at my 
heels.” (The voltigeurs’ uniform was a brown coat with a yellow 
collar.) ‘ Hide me, my boy, for I can go no farther.” 

“ What will my father say if I hide you without leave ?” 

“ He'll say you did the right thing.” 

“ Who knows ?” 

“ Be quick about it. They are coming!” 


? Corporals were the chiefs who led the Corsican communes when they rose 
against their feudal lords. The name is still given to men who, by their property, 
connections, or numerous following, have influence and a leading position in 
a parish or district. From of old, Corsicans are divided into gentlemen, of 
whom some are magnificos, and some signores, corporals, citizens, plebeians, 
and strangers, 
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“Wait till my father comes home.” 

“¢Wait?’ The devil! They will be upon us in five minutes. 
Look alive, boy! If you don’t show me a hiding-place I'll kill you.” 

Fortunato answered with utter unconcern: “Your gun is not 
loaded, and there are no more cartridges in your carchera” (the 
leather belt which serves as purse, letter-case, and cartridge-box). 

“T have still my knife.” 

* But could you run as fast as I can?” 

The boy sprang away, and was out of reach. 

“You are no son of Matteo Falcone’s! Would you let me be 
caught on your threshold ?” 

The boy seemed touched. “What will you give me if I hide 
you ?” he asked, coming nearer. 

The bandit felt in a leather pouch hung from his belt, and pulled 
out a crown that he had probably meant to spend in powder. The 
silver coin made Fortunato laugh. He seized it, saying to Gianetto: 
** Never fear.” 

At once he made a deep hole in the heap of hay that lay against 
the house. Gianetto sank into it, and the boy covered him up, but 
left him a breathing-hole. Nobody could have guessed that a man 
lay hidden in the hay. Fortunato thought, moreover, of an ingenious 
trick, clever enough to be the trick of a savage. He brought a cat 
and her kittens, and set them in a nest on the hay-heap, to make it 
seem as if nothing had stirred there for some time back. Then, 
noticing the spots of blood upon the path near the house, he covered 
them carefully with dust, and lay down in the sun with the utmost 
tranquillity. 

A few minutes later six men in brown uniforms with yellow collars, 
commanded by an adjutant, stood before Matteo’s door. The 
adjutant was a distant relation of Falcone’s. (In Corsica, cousin- 
ships are counted to degrees of kinship elsewhere unthought-of.) 
His name was Tiodoro Gamba—an active man much dreaded by 
the bandits, of whom he had already hunted many to death. 

“ Good-day, little cousin,” he said, addressing Fortunato. “ How 
tall you’ve grown! Did you see a man go by, awhile ago ?” 

“Oh! I’m not as tall as you, cousin,” answered the boy 
sheepishly. 

“ All in good time! But you didn’t see a man go by; did you, 
now ?” . 

“ Did I see a man go by?” 

“ Yes; a man with a black velvet peaked cap and a waistcoat 
with red and yellow embroidery.” 
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“ A man with a peaked cap and an embroidered red and yellow 
waistcoat ?” 

“* Yes ; answer me, and don’t repeat my questions.” 

“This morning our parish priest passed by this door. He was 
riding his horse, Piero. He asked me how papa was, and I said to 
him——” 

“ Ah, you rogue! You're playing the fool. Quick, now! Tell 
me which way Gianetto went—for we’re looking for him, and I’m 
certain he came up this path.” 

** Who knows ?” 

“ ¢ Who knows!’ I know very well that you saw him !” 

* Can you see people when you're asleep ?” 

“ You were not asleep, you little good-for-nothing! The shots 
awoke you.” 

“ You think, cousin, your guns make a lot of noise! My father’s 
carbine makes a great deal more.” 

*“ Go to the devil, you little imp! I am sure you saw Gianetto. 
Ten to one but you have hidden him. Comrades, we'll search the 
house and find out if our man is not in it. He was on three legs, 
the villain, and has too much sense to try to make the maguts at a 
limp. Besides, there are no bloodstains beyond this house.” 

“ And what will papa say?” tittered Fortunato. ‘“ What will he 
say when he knows people went into his house while he was away ?” 

“ You wretch !” said Gamba, taking him by the ear. “Do you 
know that I can make you change your tune very easily? Perhaps 
if we give you twenty slaps with the flat of a sabre you'll find your 
tongue.” 

Fortunato giggled still. ‘ My father is Matteo Falcone,” he 
said emphatically. 

“ Do you know, little donkey, that I can march you off to Corte 
or Bastia? I'll shut you up in a cell, with straw to sleep on, and 
irons on your feet. I’ll have you guillotined, if you don’t tell us 
where Gianetto Sanpiero is.” 

The boy burst out laughing at this ridiculous threat. He 
repeated: “* My father is Matteo Falcone.” 

* Adjutant,” said one of the vo/figeurs in an under tone, “ don’t 
let us get into a row with Matteo.” 

Gamba was evidently at a loss what to do. He talked apart with 
his soldiers, who by this time had searched the whole house. This 
was no lengthy task, for a Corsican’s cabin only consists of one 
square room. The furniture is a table, benches, chests, with shoot- 
ing and cooking appliances. Fortunato petted his cat, and seemed 
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to be taking a mischievous pleasure in the discomfiture of the 
voltigeurs and his cousin. 

A soldier came up to the heap of hay, but seeing the cat, he 
poked his bayonet into it in a perfunctory way, shrugging his 
shoulders at the unnecessary precaution. Nothing moved there, and 
the boy’s face betrayed not the slightest emotion. 

The adjutant and his men fumed, fretted, and swore. They 
began to look towards the plain, as if they were inclined to go back 
the way they had come, when their leader, feeling sure that threats 
were of no avail with Falcone’s son, bethought him of the power of 
bribes and flattery. 

“ You are a sharp little fellow, cousin. You will make your 
way. But you are treating me very badly, and if I were not unwil- 
ling to vex my cousin Matteo, devil take me! but I’d carry you off 
with me.” 

“cc Bah ! 1” 

“* But when your father comes home I’ll tell him the whole story, 
and he'll pay you out for the lies you’ve told. He’ll whip you till he 
draws blood.” 

Really ?” 

“You'll see if he won’t! But, look here, be a good fellow and 
I'll give you something.” 

“ And I, cousin, will give you a bit of advice. It is this: if you 
lose any more time, Gianetto will be safe in the maguis, and it will 
take a lot more jolly fellows like you to find him “here.” 

The adjutant drew a silver watch from his pocket. It must have 
been worth three or four pounds. Seeing little Fortunato’s eyes 
sparkle at the sight of it, he said, holding the watch by its steel chain : 
“Rascal, you’d be glad enough to have a watch like this one 
hanging from your neck. You’d saunter up and down the streets. 
of Porto Vecchio as proud as a peacock; and they’d be asking 
you, ‘ What’s the hour?’ and you'd say, ‘ Havea look at the time by 
my watch.’” 

“When I’m grown up my uncle, the corporal, will give me a 
watch.” 

“Yes ; but your uncle’s son has one already—not such a nice one 
as this, to be sure. All the same, he’s younger than you.” 

The boy sighed. 

“Well, now, would you like this watch, little cousin ? ” 

Fortunato, peeping at the watch out of the corner of his eye, 
looked like a cat which is offered a whole chicken. As she feels she 
is being humbugged, she does not dare to claw at it, and she looks 
another way from time to time, lest she should succumb to tempta- 
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tion. She licks her lips every moment, and seems to say to her 
master, “ What a cruel joke !” 

The adjutant, however, seemed to be in earnest. Fortunato did 
not put out his hand, but he said, smiling bitterly, “Why are you 
laughing at me?” 

The other swore. “I’m not laughingat you. Only tell me where 
Gianetto is, and this watch is yours.” 

Fortunato smiled incredulously, and looking straight into the 
adjutant’s eyes tried his best to read in them whether or no he 
might trust the spoken word. 

“May I lose my epaulet,” cried the adjutant, “if I don’t give it 
you on those conditions. My comrades are witnesses. I can’t go 
back from my word.” 

So saying he brought the watch nearer and nearer, till it touched 
the boy’s pale cheek. The inward struggle between covetousness and 
the claims of hospitality was plainly legible on the child’s face. His 
bare breast rose high, and he seemed like one half-suffocated. 
Meantime the watch, swaying to and fro, turned round, and some- 
times knocked against the tip of his nose. At last, little by little, 
the right hand went up towards the watch ; his finger-tips touched it ; 
it lay with its whole weight in his hand; but the adjutant did not 
let go the end of the chain. The dial was blue... the case had 
been lately polished ... in the sunshine it seemed as bright as 
fire . . . the temptation was too strong. 

Fortunato raised his left hand as well, and pointed with his thumb 
over his shoulder to the heap of hay towards which his back was 
turned. The adjutant caught his meaning. He let go the chain. 
Fortunato felt that the watch belonged to him alone. He sprang 
ten paces away from the hay with the agility of a deer, and the 
voltigeurs turned the heap upside down. 

At once the hay moved, and a blood-stained figure rose out of it, 
grasping his poignard ; but, as he tried to stand, his wound, which 
had grown stiff, made him fall back. The adjutant threw himself 
upon him, and dragged the stiletto out of his grasp. He was 
immediately pinned down and roped, in spite of his struggles. 

Gianetto, lying on the ground and bound like a bundle of sticks, 
turned his head towards Fortunato, who had come near. 

“Carrion !” he called out with less anger than contempt. 

The boy threw him the coin he had had from him, feeling it was 
no longer his due, but the outlaw did not appear to notice the move- 
ment. He said very calmly to the adjutant: “My dear Gamba, I 
can’t walk. You'll have to carry me to the town.” 

“Just now you were running faster than a roe deer,” said the 
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cruel victor ; “but never mind! I am so glad to have caught you 
that I would carry you a league on my back and not be tired. 
Moreover, my fine fellow, we’re going to make you a litter with the 
help of some branches and your own cloak ; and at Crespoli’s farm 
we shall find horses.” 

“ All right,” said the prisoner. ‘You may as well put a little 
straw on your litter ; I shall lie the easier.” 

While some of the vo/tigeurs were making a kind of stretcher 
out of chestnut branches, and others were dressing Gianetto’s 
wound, Matteo Falcone and his wife turned the corner of the path, 
coming from the maguis. The woman was walking, bent double 
under the weight of an enormous sack of chestnuts. Her husband 
sauntered along, carrying nothing but a gun in his hand, and another 
slung over his shoulder—for it is beneath a man’s dignity to carry 
anything except arms. 

Seeing the soldiers, Matteo’s first thought was that they had 
come to arrest him. But why? Had Matteo got into trouble? 
No! He enjoyed an excellent reputation. Locally he was known 
for a man on the safe side. Still, he was a Corsican and a moun- 
taineer, and there are but few Corsican mountaineers who, if they 
will search their memories, cannot therein find some peccadilloes — 
shots fired, stabs given, and other such trifles. Matteo certainly 
had an uncommonly clear conscience, for he had not fired a shot at 
anybody for ten whole years. All the same, he was cautious. He 
took up a. position whence he could defend himself admirably, if 
occasion required. 

“Wife,” he said to Giuseppa, “ drop your sack and hold yourself 
in readiness.” 

She obeyed instantly. He handed her the gun he had been 
carrying across his shoulder, as it might interfere with his movements. 
He put on full-cock the gun he held in his hand, and moved slowly 
towards his house, keeping close to the trees at the side of the path, 
and ready, at the first sign of hostility, to jump behind the largest 
tree-bole, whence he could have taken deliberate aim without being 
exposed to the enemy’s fire. 

The adjutant, on the other hand, was much perplexed at seeing 
Matteo advance in this circumspect manner, covering the vo/figeurs 
and with a finger on the trigger. 

“If by chance,” he reflected, “‘ Matteo is related to Gianetto, or 
if they are friends, he’ll be for fighting ; and the contents of his two 
barrels will reach two of us, as surely as a letter comes by the post. 
If he aims at me, in spite of our cousinship P 

In his perplexity he took the very courageous course of walking 
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alone towards Matteo to explain matters to him, assuming the tone 
of an old acquaintance ; but the short space that separated him from 
Matteo seemed terribly long to him. 

“ Hulloh, friend!” he cried. ‘“ How goes it with you, my dear 
fellow? It is I, Gamba, your cousin.” 

Matteo said no word, but stopped short, and, while the other was 
speaking, he slowly raised his gun-barrel so that it pointed towards 
the sky when the adjutant joined him. 

“Good-day, brother” (Buon giorno, fratello, is the common 
greeting in Corsica), said the adjutant, holding out his hand. “It is 
a long time since I last saw you.” 

“‘Good-day, brother.” 

IT came to greet you as I was passing—you and my cousin Pepa. 
We have had a long tramp to-day; but you need not pity us if we 
are tired, for we have had a grand ‘take.’ We have just caught 
Gianetto Sanpiero.” 

“ Thank God!” cried Giuseppa. “ He stole a milch goat from 
us last week.” 

These words brought comfort to Gamba. 

“The poor devil was hungry,” said Matteo. 

“The dog fought like a lion,” the adjutant continued, feeling 
somewhat mortified. “He killed one of my voltigeurs, and, not 
satisfied with that, he broke Corporal Chardon’s arm. However, 
that does not much matter, for he’s only a Frenchman... . And 
afterwards he was so cleverly hidden that the devil himself would 
have beer’ at a loss to find him. Had it not been for my little 
cousin, Fortunato, I should never have been able to catch him.” 

“ Fortunato !” cried Matteo. 

“ Fortunato !” repeated Giuseppa. 

“ Yes ; Gianetto was hidden under that pile of hay down there, 
but my young cousin let me into the secret. And I will tell his 
uncle, the corporal, so that he may send him a handsome present 
for his trouble. His name, and yours too, will be in the report that 
I shall send to the Advocate-General.” 

“ The devil!” said Matteo ina lowtone. They hadcome up to 
the other group. Gianetto was already lying on the litter ready to 
start. When he saw Matteo in Gamba’s company he smiled with a 
strange expression. ‘Then he turned towards the house and spit 
upon the threshold, saying, ‘“‘ House of a traitor ! ” 

None but a man whose mind was made up for death would have 
dared apply the word traitor to Falcone. A thrust of a stiletto—a 
good stroke that would not have needed repetition—would have at 
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once requited the insult. Nevertheless, the only sign Matteo made 
was to raise his hand to his forehead like one thunderstruck. 

Fortunato had gone into the house when he saw his father. He 
came out now with a bowl of milk which he offered to Gianetto. 
The boy kept his eyes down. 

“ Away with you!” roared the outlaw, in a voice of thunder. 
Then, turning to one of the voltigeurs, he said, ‘Comrade, a drop 
to drink !” 

The soldier gave him his gourd, and the bandit accepted a 
draught of water from a man with whom he had just been exchanging 
shots. He then begged that his hands might be tied across his chest 
instead of their being fastened behind his back. 

“I prefer,” he said, “‘to lie at my ease.” 

The men made haste to comply with his wishes; the adjutant 
gave the word to start ; said good-bye to Matteo, who made no reply ; 
and the party set out rapidly towards the plain. 

Nearly ten minutes went by before Matteo opened his mouth. 
The boy looked anxiously from father to mother. The father, 
leaning on his gun, eyed him with an expression of concentrated fury. 

“ A good beginning !” said Matteo at last, in a voice that was 
calm, but seemed terrible to those who understood the man. 

“ Father !” cried the boy, coming towards him with tears in his 
eyes, and seeming as if he would throw himself at his father’s feet. 

But Matteo shouted, “ Away with you !” 

And the child stood still, sobbing, some paces from his father. 

Giuseppa came near. She had just noticed the watch-chain, of 
which one end hung out from Fortunato’s shirt-front. 

“Who gave you that watch ?” she asked harshly. 

“ My cousin, the adjutant.” 

Falcone seized the watch, flung it against a stone, and it broke 
in a thousand fragments. 

“ Wife,” he said, “is this a child of mine?” 

Giuseppa’s brown cheeks flushed a brick-red. ‘What are you 
saying, Matteo? And do you remember to whom you are 
speaking ? ” 

“This boy, at any rate, is the first of his race that has ever 
played the traitor.” 

Fortunato’s sobs came thick and fast. Falcone held him with 
his lynx eye. At last he struck the ground with the butt-end of his 
gun ; then he flung the weapon over his shoulder, and started again 

for the maguis, calling to Fortunato to follow. The boy obeyed. 

Giuseppa ran after Matteo and caught him by the arm. 

“Your own son,” she said, in a voice that trembled, while she 
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fixed her black eyes on her husband’s, as if she would read his very 
soul. 

“Let me be,” Matteo answered. “I’m his father.” 

Giuseppa kissed her child, and went back, crying, into the 
cottage. She threw herself on her knees before a picture of the 
Blessed Virgin, and prayed fervently. Meantime Falcone had 
walked a couple of hundred paces along the path, not pausing till he 
had reached a dell. Into this he went down. 

He sounded the ground with the butt of his gun, finding it soft 
and easy to dig, and he thought the spot suited to his purpose. 

“ Fortunato, go over to that big stone.” 

The boy did as he was told, and then knelt down. 

“Say your prayers.” 

‘‘ Father, father, don’t kill me !” 

“Say your prayers,” Matteo repeated, in a terrible tone. 

Stuttering and sobbing, the child said the Paternoster and the 
Creed. With a loud voice, the father said “ Amen” at the end of 
each. 

** Are those all the prayers you know ?” 

“ Father, I know the Ave Maria too, and the Litany my aunt 
taught me.” 

“Tt’s a long Litany. Never mind.” 

The boy finished it in a failing voice. 

“ Have you done?” 

“Oh, father! Have pity! Forgive me! I won't do it again! 
I'll beg my uncle, the corporal, so hard for Gianetto that he'll let 
him off!” 

He was still speaking when Matteo put his gun on full-cock and 
took aim, saying, “ God forgive you !” 

The child made a desperate effort to jump up and throw himself 
at his father’s knees, but he had not time to do it. Matteo fired, 
and Fortunato fell stark dead. 

Without casting a glance at the corpse, Matteo went towards his 
house to fetch a spade to bury his son. He had not gone far when 
he met Giuseppa, who hurried to the spot in terror, having heard the 
shot. 

“What have you done?” she cried. 

*‘ Justice ! ” 

“ Where is he ?” 

“Inthe dell. I’m going to bury him. He died like a Christian. 
I'll have a Mass said for him. Tell my son-in-law, Tiodoro Bianchi, 
to come and live in our house.” 

PROSPER MERIMEE. TZvranslated by ©. M. LYNCH. 
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PICKWICKIAN BATH. 


ATH, which already owed so much to famous writers, owes 
even more to “ Boz,” the genial author of “ Pickwick ”—a book 
which has so much increased the gaiety of the nation. The scenes 
at the old city are more minute and vivid than any yet offered. But 
if it owed much to “Boz,” it repaid him by furnishing him with a name 
for his book which has gone over the world. Everything about this 
name will be interesting ; and it is not generally known when and 
how “ Boz” obtained it. 

There was a small hamlet some few miles from Bath and 97 from 
London—which is 106 miles away from Bath—bearing the name of 
“Pickwick.” The Bath coach, by the way, started from the White 
Horse Cellars, Piccadilly, at half-past seven in the morning, and took 
just twelve hours for the journey. Now it is made by the Great Western 
in two! Here many years ago, at the time of the story, was “ Pick- 
wick House, the seat of C. N. Loscombe, Esq.,” and also “ Pickwick 
Lodge,” where dwelt Captain Fenton. “Boz” had never seen or heard 
of such places, but all the same they indirectly furnished him with the 
name. A mail-coach guard found an infant on the road in this place, 
and gave it the name of “ Pickwick.” The word “ Pickwick” contains 
the common terminal “ wick,” as in “ Warwick”: an affix which means 
a village or hamlet of some kind. Pickwick, however, has long since 
disappeared from the face of the map. Probably after the year 1837 
folk did not relish dating their letters from a spot of such humorous 
memories. 

This foundling, Eleazar Pickwick, was taken into the service of the 
coaching hotel, the White Hart, devoted himself to the horse and 
coaching business, and at the time of “Boz’s” or Mr. Pickwick’s 
visit, his grandson, Moses, was the actual proprietor of the coaches on 
the road. “The name,” said Sam, “is not only down on the vay-bill, 
sir, but they’ve painted vun on ’em on the door of the coach.” As 
Sam spoke, he pointed to that part of the door on which the pro- 
prietor’s name usually appears, and there sure enough, in gilt letters 
of a goodly size, was the magic name of Pickwick. “ Dear me,” said 
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Mr. Pickwick, quite staggered by the coincidence, “ what a very extra- 
ordinary thing!” “Yes; but that ain’tall,” said Sam, again directing 
his master’s attention to the coach-door. ‘“ Not content with writin’ 
up Pickwick, they put ‘ Moses’ afore it, which I calls adding insult 
to injury.” “It’s odd enough, certainly,” said Mr. Pickwick. It 
may be noted here what an air of reality this imparts, and how 
unlikely we should be to find such a touch in a modern novel. 
When he was casting about for a good name for his venture, it 
recurred to him as having a quaint oddity and uncanniness. And 
thus it is that we owe to Bath, and to Bath only, this celebrated 
name. Many years ago, a Mr. Pickwick actually changed his name 
by public advertisement. This ordinary event caused quite a public 
sensation. The owner was reminded that it was an old and 
honourable name—coming originally from igue vite—and it was 
not Count Smorltork who suggested this derivation. 

In the course of his story, our author having thus to take Mr. 
Pickwick down to Bath, it occurred to him that the fact that his 
hero was transported by a coach bearing his own name on the door 
must have seemed odd to many of his readers, or possibly to the 
coach proprietor himself. He saw, too, an opening for some good- 
humoured fun, and accordingly made Sam call his master’s attention 
to the matter. No city has had its society and manners sketched 
by such eminent pens as has Bath—Smollett, Miss Burney, Miss 
Austen, and “ Boz” have all described it. The old walls and houses 
are thus made to live. “Boz” has given one of the most vivid and 
vivacious pictures of its expiring glories in the thirties, when there 
were still “M.C.s,” routs, assemblies, and sedans. His own con- 
nection with the place is personal, and a very interesting one. He 
was there in 1835 on election business, hurrying after Lord John 
Russell, all over the country, to report his speeches—a young fellow 
of three-and-twenty, full of “dash,” “go,” and readiness of resource, 
of immense energy and carelessness of fatigue, ready to go anywhere 
and do anything. While thus engaged on serious business he kept 
his eyes wide open, took in all the humours of Bath and noted them 
in his memory, though he made no use of this till more than two 
years later, when he was well on into “Pickwick.” Indeed, all 
“ Pickwick ” is full of his own personal adventures at this time, Bath 
and Ipswich particularly contributing a substantial portion of the 
book. 

Entering an old city by night leaves a curious romantic impression, 
and few old cities gain so much as Bath by this mode of approach. 
The shadowy houses have a monumental air; the fine streets which 
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we mostly ascend show a mystery, especially as we flit by the open 
square, under the great black Abbey, which seems a beetling rock. 
This old Bath mysteriousness seems haunted by the ghosts of Burney, 
Johnson, Goldsmith, Wilkes, Quin, Thrale, Mr. Pickwick, and dozens 
more. Fashion and gentility hover round its stately homes. The 
Parade, North and South, and what adjoins the Parade, Pierrepoint 
Street, of quaint aspect, inspire a sort of awe. The Parade! What 
an antique twang about the name! And there it is: a genuine thing, 
and quite ready for company, with its capacious well-flagged 
promenade. Nothing, too, rouses such ideas of state and dignity as 
the Palladian Circus. There is a tone of mournful grandeur about 
it—something forlorn. Had it, in some freak of fashion, been aban- 
doned and suffered, for a time at least, to go to neglect and be 
somewhat overgrown with moss and foliage, it would pass for some 
grand Roman ruin. There is a solemn greyish gloom about it; the 
grass in the enclosure is rank, long, and deep green. 

Pulteney Street, too: what a state and nobility there is about it ! 
So wide and so spacious ; the houses with an air of grand solidity 
—no carvings or frittering work, but relying on their fine lines 
and proportion. To lodge there is an education, and the impression 
remains with one as ofa sense of personal dignity from dwelling in 
such large and lofty chambers, grandly laid out with noble stairs and 
the like. The builders in this fine city would seem to have been 
born architects ; nearly all the houses have claims to distinction, each 
has an expression and feeling of its own. The mellow blackened or 
browned tint adds to the effect. The mouldings are full of reserve, 
and chastened—suited exactly to the material. .There is something, 
too, very stately about Laura Place, which opens on it. 

From this point of view, Bath is a far more interesting city than 
Edinburgh.! Mr. Peach has written two most interesting little 
quartos on the “ Historic Houses of Bath”; and Mr. Meehan, a 
well-read bookseller, has compiled an admirable hand list or guide 
to these notable residences. 

I don’t know anything more strange and agreeable than the 
feeling of promenading these Parades, North and South—a feeling 
compounded of awe, reverence, and exciting interest. The tranquil 
repose and dignity of these low, solid houses, the broad flagged 
Promenade, the unmistakable air of old fashion, the sort of reality 
and self-persuasion that they might in a moment be re-peopled with 

! Mr. T. Sturge Cotterell has prepared a singularly interesting map of Bath, 


in which all the spots honoured by the residence of famous visitors are marked 
down. It is very extraordinary the number and distinction of these personages, 
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all these eminent persons—much as “ Boz” called up the ghosts of 
the old mail-coach passengers in his telling ghost story—the sombre 
grey of the walls, the brightness of the windows: these elements join 
to leave an extraordinary impression. The houses on these Parades 
are charming from their solid proportions, adapted, as it were, to the 
breadth of the Parade. I always admire their compact, compressed, 
unpretending, yet substantial build, recalling the old Bruges mansions. 
Execrable, by the way, are the modern attempts seen side by side— 
feeble and incapable, not attempting any expression at all; extra- 
ordinary are the helplessness and lack of purpose which we find in 
our modern times. There is a row of meagre tenements beside the 
Abbey—attempts at pinnacled gables—which it is a sorrowful thing to 
look on, so cheap and starved is it. Even the newer shops in places 
like Milsom Street, with nothing to do but to copy what is before 
them, show the same platitude. Here and there you are constantly 
coming upon one of these beautifully designed old mansions 
piteously disguised, cut up in two or three it may be, or the lower 
portion fashioned into a shop. These have been well described by 
Mr. Peach. 

No group of architectural objects is more effective or touches one 
more nearly than the buildings gathered round the Baths. There 
is something quaint and old-fashioned in the arrangement, and I am 
never tired of coming back to the pretty open colonnade, the faded 
yet dignified Pump-room, with the ambitious hotel and the solemn 
Abbey rising solemnly behind. Then there is the delightful 
Promenade opposite, under the arcades-—a genuine bit of old fashion 
—under whose arches the capricious Fanny Burney often strolled. 
Everything about this latter conglomeration—the shape of the 
ground, and even the older portion of the municipal buildings, with 
their elegant decorations, sculptured garlands, &c.—bespeak the 
influence of the graceful Adam, whose pupil or imitator Mr. Baldwin 
may have been. 

“Boz’s” description of the tarnished Pump-room answers to what 
is seen now, save as to the tone of the decorations. I say “ Boz’s,” 
for Pickwick, it should be recollected, was not actually acknowledged 
by the author under his proper name. It was thought that the 
well-known and popular “ Boz” of the “ Sketches ” would attract far 
more than the obscurejC. Dickens. Now “Boz” and the Sketches have 
receded and are little thought of. “Boz” and Pickwick go far better 
together than do Dickens and Pickwick. There is an old-fashioned 
solemnity over this Pump-room which speaks of the classical taste 
over a hundred years ago. How quaint and suitable is the in- 
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scription "Apioroy péy véwp in the faded gilt characters. It is 
exactly suited—as to proportions—to its place. Within it is one 
stately chamber, not altered a bit since the day, fifty-three years ago, 
that “Boz strolled in and wrote his description. AsI sat with a 
friend beside me in the newly finished concert-room, which is in happy 
keeping, I called up the old genial Pickwick promenading about 
under the direction of Bantam, M.C., and the genial tone of the 
old gaiety and good spirits. There is still to be seen the ugly 
Tompion clock (Tompion was a maker of celebrity) and the statue 
of Nash, M.C., in his niche, and the inscriptions, and the visitors’ 
book, and the bar with the row of glasses. 

This “Tompion Clock,” which is carefully noted by “Boz,” seems 
to have been always regarded as a sort of monument. It is like an 
overgrown eight-day clock, without any adornment and plain toa 
degree—no doubt relying upon its Tompion works. It is in exactly 
the same place as it was sixty years ago, and goes with the old 
regularity. Nay, for that matter, it stands where it did a hundred 
years ago—in the old recess by Nash’s statue and inscription, and 
was no doubt ordered at the opening of the rooms. In an old 
account of Bath, at the opening of the century, attention is called to 
the Tompion clock with a sort of pride. I thought I had done with 
this eternal “Tompion Clock” in these quotations; but, to my 
astonishment, I came on it once more in Brayley’s large collection : 
“The Clock by Tompion, &c.” Neither is it passed over in the more 
modern guide-books. 

The steep and shadowy Gay Street, which leads up to the inviting 
Crescent and the more sombre Queen Square, affects one curiously. 
Ascending, we see on the left a modest, compact-looking mansion—the 
Bath housesare rarely more than two orthree stories high—and theonly 
one in the street that displays sculptured decorations. There lived and 
died Mrs. Piozzi. The Johnsonian must look on it with reverence and 
even with awe; for a perfect tide of incidents and associations rushes 
on him at the name, calling up the quick and sparkling vitality of the 
mercurial lady. Now it seems but her mausoleum ; and lower down 
at the corner, on the other side, we come upon another brilliant 
woman’s home, with stone bow windows—introduced, I fancy, at 
a later period. Fanny Burney was a delightful creature, full of the 
true comedy vein, and many of her scenes are more sparkling than 
Boswell’s. Well, here she lived in her heyday, and before her 
disastrous ‘“‘ come down ”—her marriage, which was foolish as that of 
her friend. It may be said that all the buildings in Bath are placed 
most judiciously. We come on them unexpectedly, and find them 
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just where they ought to be. Each has its tone and fitting atmo- 
sphere. How delightful to find ourselves stumbling, as it were, on 
the grand Circus, with its solemn and stately buildings, which con- 
trasts so well with the bright open gaiety of the Crescent! I like 
this Roman gloom of the Circus, its comparative desolation and 
solemn old fashion. 

The old Assembly Rooms is close to the Circus, between Alfred 
Street and Bennett Street—a stately, dignified pile, in the best 
classical style of Bath. One looks on it with a sort of mysterious 
reverence, and it seems charged with all sorts of memories of old 
bygone state ; for hither all the rank and fashion of Bath used to make 
its way of Assembly nights. Many years ago there was here given a 
morning concert to which I found my way, mainly for the purpose 
of calling up ghostly memories of the Thrales, and Doctor Johnson, 
and Miss Burney, and, above all, of Mr. Pickwick. Though the 
music was the immortal “ Passion” of Bach, my eyes were travelling 
all the while from one piece of faded decoration to another. “ Boz” 
never fails to secure the fone of any strange place he is describing. 
We all, for instance, have that pleased elated feeling on the first 
morning after our arrival over night at a new place—the general 
brightness, surprise, and air of novelty. We are willing to be pleased 
with everything, and pass from object to object with enjoyment. 
Now, all this is difficult to seize or describe. ‘‘Boz” does not do the 
latter, but he conveys it perfectly. We see the new arrivals seated 
at breakfast, the entrance of the Dowlers with the M.C., and the 
party setting off to see the “ Lions,” the securing tickets for the 
Assembly, the writing down their names in “the book,” Sam sent 
specially to Queen Square, and so on. All which is very exhilarat- 
ing, and reveals one’s own feeling on such an occasion. The Pump- 
room books are formally mentioned in the regulations. 

We see the Assembly Rooms in Phiz’s plate, with its huge and 
elaborately framed oval mirrors and chandeliers. The dancing-room 
was set round with raised benches, after the pattern of Ridotto 
rooms abroad ; there were card-rooms and tea-rooms. We note the 
sort of Adam or Chippendale chair on which the whist dowager is 
sitting with her back to us. 

Considering that the rules of dress were so strict, pumps and 
silk stockings being of necessity, we may wonder how it was that the 
President of the Pickwick Club was admitted in his morning dress, 
his kerseymere tights, white waistcoat, and black gaiters. He never 
changed his dress for evening parties, save on one occasion. So 
accurate is the picture that speculation arises whether Phiz went 
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specially to Bath to make his sketches ; for the ideas caught in the 
most perfect way the whole ¢one of a Bath Assembly, and he could not 
have obtained this from descriptions by others. So, too, with his 
picture of the Crescent in Mr. Winkle’s escapade. It will be remem- 
bered that “ Boz” was rather particular about this picture, and sug- 
gested some minute alterations. Mr. Pickwick’s costume was certainly 
in defiance of all rules and regulations. It is laid down in the regu- 
lations of Mr. Tyson, M.C., that “no gentleman in boots or half-boots 
be admitted into the rooms on ball nights or card nights.” Half- 
boots would certainly apply to Mr. Pickwick’s gaiters. Bantam the 
M.C., or “the Grand Master” as “Boz” oddly calls him, was drawn 
from life from an eccentric functionary named Jervois. I have never 
been quite able to understand his odd hypothesis about Mr. Pickwick 
being the gentleman who had the waters bottled and sent to Clapham, 
But how characteristic the dialogue on the occasion! It will be seen 
that this M.C. cannot credit the notion of anyone of such importance 
as Mr. Pickwick never having “ deen in Ba-ath.” His ludicrous and 
absurd, “ Not bad—not bad ! Good—good. He, he, re-markable ! 
showed how it struck him. A man of such a position too; it was 
incredible. With a delightful conviction of this theory, he began: “It is 
long—very long, Mr. Pickwick, since you drank the waters—it appears 
an age.” Mr. Pickwick protested that it was certainly long since he 
had drunk the waters, and his proof was that he had never been in 
Bath in his life! After a moment’s reflection the M.C. saw the 
solution. “Oh, I see; yes, yes; good, good; better and better. 
You are the gentleman residing on Clapham Green who lost the 
use of your limbs from imprudently taking cold after port wine, who 
could not be moved in consequence of acute suffering, and who had 
the water from the King’s Bath bottled at 103 degrees and sent by 
waggon to his bedroom in town, where he bathed, sneezed, and 
same day recovered.” This amusing concatenation is, besides an 
admirable and very minute stroke of character, and the frivolous 
M.C. is brought before us perfectly.! 

What a capital touch is that when he saw young Lord Mutanhead 
approaching. ‘Hush! draw a little nearer, Mr. Pickwick. You see 
that splendidly dressed young man coming this way—the richest 
young man in Bath?” 

“ You don’t say so!” said Mr. Pickwick. 

“ Yes, you'll hear his voice in a moment, Mr. Pickwick. Hell speak 
to me.” Particular awe and reverence could not be better expressed. 

1 Mr. Bantam could fairly well afford to dress as handsomely as he is de- 
scribed ; his fees, collections, &c., came to six or seven hundred a year. 
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It is curious how accurate the young fellow was in all his details. 
He describes the ball as beginning at “ precisely twenty minutes 
before eight o’clockj”; and according to the old rules it had to begin 
as soon after seven as was possible, ‘Stay in the tea-room and 
take your sixpenn’orth ”—Mr. Dowler’s advice—was after a regulation 
“that everyone admitted to the tea-rooms on dress nights shall pay 
6d. for tea.” 

The M.C.’s visit to Mr. Pickwick was a real carrying out the 
spirit of the regulations, in which it was requested that “all strangers 
will give the M.C. an opportunity of being introduced to them before 
they themselves are entitled to that attention and respect.” 

“ Thejball nights in Ba-ath,” said Mr. Bantam, “are moments 
snatched from Paradise, rendered bewitching by music, beauty, 
elegance, fashion, etiquette, and—and—above all, by the absence of 
tradespeople, who are quite inconsistent with Paradise, and who have 
an amalgamation of themselves at the Guildhall every fortnight, 
which is, to say the least, remarkable. Good-bye, good-bye ;” and, 
protesting all the way downstairs that he was most satisfied and 
most delighted and most overpowered and most flattered, Angelo 
Cyrus Bantam, M.C., stepped into a very elegant chariot that waited 
at the door, and rattled off. A perfect and spirited description of this 
airy fribble. One little touch alone is de trop and affected—“ who 
are quite inconsistent with Paradise.” 

We all feel an interest in that capital character, Mr. Dowler, whom 
I always suspect to have been lightly sketched from “ Boz’s” then new 
friend, the late John Forster. Of course, at the time he had not yet 
thoroughly become acquainted with the critic’s rather despotic fashions, 
and looked on him rather as an influential patron, with whom he would 
hardly venture to take such a liberty. Still, the likeness is extra- 
ordinary. John Forster was a true and fast friend to all who had the 
happiness of being his friends ; but his methods were those of Mr. 
Dowler, who does everything as John Forster would have done it. 
“ Are you going to Bath?” he asked at the coach offices. “I am, 
sir,” said Mr. Pickwick. “ And these other gentlemen?” “They are 
going also,” said Mr. Pickwick. “I'll be damned if you're going 
inside,” said the strange man. “Not all of us,” said Mr. Pickwick. 
“No, not all of you. I’ve taken two places. If they try to squeeze 
six people into this infernal box that only holds four, I’ll take a post 
chaise.and bring an action. I’ve paid my fare. It won’t do, &c.” 
Exactly like him was his warm patronage of Mr. Pickwick at Bath, his 
at once bringing the M.C. “ Bantam,” said Mr. Dowler, “ Mr. Pick- 
wick and his friends are strangers. They must put their namcs 
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down. Where's the book?” Here Forster ipse loguitur. The M.C. 
meekly declared it should be forthcoming ; on which Dowler engaged 
to bring his friends to the Pump-room. “This is a long call. It’s 
time to go. I shall be here in an hour. Come.” Like Forster, 
Dowler had an amiable, gentle wife. At the ball or assembly we hear 
him : “ * Anybody here ?’ inquired Mr. Dowler suspiciously.” 

But what most realises the good but impetuous Forster is Dowler’s 
speech at the Assembly Rooms, “Take your sixpenn’orth. They 
lay on hot water and call it tea. Drink it,’ said Mr. Dowler ina 
loud voice, directing Mr. Pickwick.” This was exactly the deceased 
critic—“ directing ” was his way. 

I have often wondered why Phiz and his coadjutor did not 
choose for a subject the scene of “the swarry.” The inimitable 
figures of Tuckle, Whiffers, and Fred—the affected gentleman in 
blue—and Mr. Smauker himself would have come out in a racy 
fashion. But the truth is nothing could have been more judicious 
and more practical than the selection made, the subjects being 
confined to the strict business of the story. Other artists have tried 
their hand on these tempting passages, but somehow always with an 
indifferent success. They are too episodical. 

Nothing is more gratifying to genuine Pickwickians than to 
find how all these old memories of the book are fondly cherished in 
the good city. All the Pickwickian localities are identified, and the 
inhabitants are eager in every way to maintain that Mr. Pickwick 
belongs to them, and had been with them. We should have had his 
room in the White Hart pointed out, and it would have been “slept 
in” by Americans and others, had it still been left to stand. Not long 
since the writer went to the good old city for the pleasant duty of 
“ preaching Pickwick,” as he has done in many places. There is an 
antique building or temple not far from the Parade, where an old 
society of the place—the Bath Literary and Scientific Institute—holds 
its meetings, and here to a crowded gathering, under the presidency 
of Mr. Austin King, the subject was gone into. It was delightful for 
the Pickwickian stranger to meet so appreciative a response, and many 
curious details were mentioned. At the close—such is the force of 
the delusion—we were all discussing Mr. Pickwick and his move- 
ments here and there, with the same conviction as we should have 
had in the case of Miss Burney, or Mrs. Piozzi, or Dr. Johnson. 

The whole atmosphere was congenial, and there was an old- 
world, old-fashioned air over the rooms. It was delightful to be 
talking of Mr. Pickwick’s Bath adventures in Bath. 

Nor is there anything unreasonably fantastical in these specula- 
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tions. Bantam lived, as we know, in St. James’s Square—that very 
effective enclosure, with its solemn houses and rich deep greenery, that 
recall our own Fitzroy Square. No. 14 was his house, and this, it was 
ascertained, was the actual residence of the living M.C. How bold, 
therefore, of “Boz” to send Sam up to the very square! Every one, 
too, could point out Mrs..Craddock’s house in the Circus—at least, it 
was one of two. It was No. 15 or 16, because at the time there 
were only a couple in the middle which were let in lodgings, the 
rest being private houses. This was fairly reasonable. But how 
accurate was “Boz”! Nodoubt he had some friends who were 
quartered in lodgings here. 

I scarcely hoped to find the scene of the footmen’s “ swarry” 
tracked out, but so it was. On leaving Queen Square in company 
with Mr. Smauker to repair to the scene of the festivity, Sam set off 
walking “towards High Street,” then “turned down a bye-street,” 
and would “soon be there.” This bye-street was one turning out of 
Queen Square at the corner next Bantam’s house; and a few doors 
down we come to a rather shabby-looking “ public” with a swinging 
sign, on which is inscribed “The Beaufort Arms”—a_ two-storied, 
three-windowed house. This in the book is called a “ greengrocer’s 
shop,” and is firmly believed to be the scene of “the swarry,” on 
the substantial ground that the Bath footmen assembled here 
regularly as at their club. The change from a public to a green- 
grocer’s scarcely affects the point. The uniforms of these gentlemen’s 
gentlemen were really splendid, as we learn from the text—rich 
plushes, velvets, gold lace, canes, &c. There is no exaggeration in 
this, for natives of Bath have assured me they can recall similar 
displays at the fashionable church—of Sundays—when these noble 
creatures, arrayed gorgeously as “ generals,” were ranged in lines 
“‘ waiting their missuses,” or, rather, face Mr. John Smauker,employers. 
At this greengrocer’s, where the Bath footmen had their “ swarry,” 
the favourite drink was “cold srub and water,” or “gin and water 
sweet;” also punch. “Srub,” a West Indian drink, has now altogether 
disappeared. It sounds strange to learn that a fashionable footman 
should consult “a copper timepiece which dwelt at the bottom of a 
deep watch-pocket, and was raised to the surface by means of a 
black string with a copper key.” <A copper watch seems extra- 
ordinary, though we have now those of gun metal. 

The Crescent, with its fine air and fine view, always strikes one 
with admiration as a unique and original monument, the size and 
proportions are so truly grand. The whole scene of Mr. Winkle’s 
escapade here is extraordinarily vivid, and so protracted, while Mrs. 
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Dowler was waiting in her sedan for the door to be opened, that it 
has the effect of imprinting the very air, look, and tone of the Royal 
Crescent on us. We seem to be waiting with her and the chairmen. 
It seems the most matura/ thing inthe world. The houses correspond 
almost exactly with Phiz’s drawing. 

Pickwick, it has been often pointed out, is full of amusing “ over- 
sights,” which are pardonable enough, and almost add to the “fun” 
of the piece. At the opening Mr. Pickwick is described as carrying 
his portmanteau—in the picture it is a carpet-bag. The story opens 
in 1827, but at once Mr. Jingle begins to talk of being present at the 
late Revolution of 1830. The George and Vulture is placed in two 
different streets. Old Weller is called Samuel. During the scene 
at the Royal Crescent we are told that Mrs. Craddock threw up the 
drawing-room window “just as Mr. Winkle was rushing into the 
chair.” She ran and called Mr. Dowler, who rushed in just as Mr. 
Pickwick threw up the other window, “when the first object that met 
the gaze of both was Mr. Winkle bolting into the sedan chair,” into 
which he had bolted a minute before. 

The late Charles Dickens the younger, in the notes to his father’s 
writings, affects to have discovered an oversight in the account of 
the scene in the Circus. It is described how Winkle “ took to his - 
heels and tore vownd the Crescent, hotly pursued by Dowler and the 
coachman. He kept ahead ; the door was open as he came round 
the second time,” &c. Now, objects the son, the Crescent is only a 
half circle ; there is no going round it, you must turn back when 
you come to the end. He is supposed to have been thinking of the 
Circus. Hardly—for he knew both well—and Circus and Crescent are 
things not to be confused. The phrase was a little loose ; but, as the 
Circus was curved, “round ” is not inappropriate, and he meant that 
Winkle turned when he got to the end, ran round, and ran back. 

Then, we are told, if it were theatre night, perhaps the visitors 
met at the theatre. Now, did Mr. Pickwick ever go? This is an 
open question. Is the chronicler here a little obscure, as he is speak- 
ing of “the gentlemen” en 4/oc? Perhaps he did, perhaps he didn’t, 
as “ Boz” might say. On his visit to Rochester it does not appear 
that he went to see his “picked-up” friend Jingle perform. 

The Bath Theatre is in the Saw Close, next door to Beau Nash’s 
picturesque old house. The old grey front, with its blackened 
mouldings and sunk windows, is still there; but a deep vestibule or 
entrance, with offices, has been built out in front, which, as it were, 
thrusts the old wall back—an uncongenial mixture. Within, the 
house has been reconstructed, as it is called, so that Mr. Palmer, or 
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Dimond, or any of the old Bath lights, to say nothing of Mr. and 
Mrs. Siddons, would not recognise it. Attending it one night, I 
could not but recall the old Bath traditions, when this modest 
little house supplied the London houses regularly with the best 
talent, and “From the Theatre Royal, Bath,” was a delightful 
inducement set forth on the bill. 

After his brilliant, genial view of the old watering-place it is a 
surprise to find “ Boz” speaking of it with a certain acerbity and 
even disgust. Over thirty years later, in 1869, he was there, and 
wrote to Forster: ‘The place looks to me likea cemetery, which the 
dead have succeeded in rising and taking. Having built streets of 
their old gravestones, they wander about scantly, trying to look alive 
—a dead failure.” And yet, what ghostly recollections must have 
come back to him as he walked those streets, or as he passed by 
the Saracen’s Head in Walcot, where he had put up in those old 
days, full of brightness, ardour, and enthusiasm ; but not yet the 
famous “Boz”! Bath folk set down this jaundiced view of their town 
to a sort of pique at the comparative failure of the Guild dramatic 
performance at the Old Assembly Rooms, where, owing to the faulty 
arrangement of the stage, hardly a word could be heard, to the dis- 
satisfaction of the audience. The stage, it seems, was put too far 
behind the proscenium, “owing to the headstrong perversity of Dickens, 
who never forgave the Bath people.” Charles Knight, it was said, 
remonstrated, but in vain. ‘“ Boz,” however, was not a man to in- 
dulge in such feelings, and the idea is far fetched. 

There had, however, been a previous visit to Bath, in company 
with Maclise and Forster, to see Landor, who was then living at 
No. 35 St. James’s Square—a house become memorable because it 
was there that the image of his “Little Nell” first suggested itself. 
The enthusiastic Landor used, in his “ tumultuous” fashion, to pro- 
claim that he would set fire to the house and burn it to the ground, 
to prevent its being profaned by less sacred associations! He had 
done things even more extravagant than this, and would take 
boisterous roars of laughter as his odd compliment was discussed. 

The minuteness of his record of the gaieties shows how amused 
and interested “ Boz” was in all that he saw. Nothing escaped him 
of the routine, day, hour, and place ; all is given, even the different 
rooms at the Assembly House. “In the ball-room, the long card- 
room, the octagon card-room, the staircases, the passages, the hum 
of many voices and the sound of many feet were perfectly bewildering ; 
dresses rustled, feathers waved, lights shone, and jewels sparkled. 
There was the music, not of the quadrille band, for it had not yet 
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commenced, &c.” Here Bantam, M.C., arrived at precisely twenty 
minutes before eight, “‘to receive the company.” And such company ! 
* Brilliant eyes, lighted up with pleasurable expectation, gleamed from 
every side, and, look where you will, some exquisite form glided 
gracefully through the throng, and was no sooner lost than it was 
replaced by another as dainty and bewitching ;” the warmth of 
the description showing how delighted was the young man with 
all he saw. But how did he secure admission ?—for it was a highly 
fashionable company ; there were vouchers and tickets to be secured. 
But these were slight difficulties for our brilliant “ pushful” young 
man. He could make his way, and his mission found him interest, 
He certainly saw as much of Bath as anyone could in the time. Yet, 
gay and sprightly as his account of Bath, there may have been a 
reason why “ Boz” may not have recalled the place with pleasurable: 
feelings. It will be recollected that after giving a few lines to the 
account of Mr. Pickwick and friends being set down at the White- 
Hart, he carries them off at once to lodgings in the Crescent. 
That first-class hotel was, alas! not open to the poor, overworked 
reporter ; and he could tell of nothing that went forward within its 
portals. Hotel life on a handsome scale was not for Aim, and he 
was obliged to put up at far humbler quarters, a sort of common inn. 

There is nothing more quaint or interesting than this genuine 
antique—the Saracen’s Head in Walcot. It may pair off with the 
old White Horse in the Canongate, where “Great Sam” put up for 
anight. It is surely the most effective of all the old inns one could 
see. It has two faces, and looks into two different streets, with its 
double gables, and date (1713) inscribed on a tablet outside. It is 
a yellow, well-worn little building. And you enter through darkened 
tunnels, as it were, cut through the house, coming into a strange 
yard of evident antiquity, with a steep, ladder-like flight of stone steps 
that leads up to a window much like the old Canongate houses. 
Here, then, it was that “ Boz” put up, and here are preserved tradi- 
tions and relics of his stay. One of the tales is that, after some 
exuberant night during the election he would light his candle, and, 
having to cross the court, would have it blown out half a dozen times, 
when he would go back patiently to relight it. They show his chair, 
and a jug out of which he drank, but one has not much faith in such 
chairs and jugs; they always seem to be supplied to demand, and 
must be found to gratify the pilgrims. 

One of the examination queries which might have found a place 
in Mr. Calverley’s paper of questions is this: When did Mr. Pick- 
wick sit down to make entries in his journal, and spend half an hour 
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in so doing?—At Bath, on the night of Mr. Winkle’s race round the 
Crescent. What was this journal, or why did he keep it, or why is 
this the only allusion to it? Mr. Snodgrass was the appointed 
historiographer of the party, and his “notes” are often spoken of and 
appealed to as the basis of the chronicle. But half an hour, as I say, 
was the time the great man seems to have allotted to his posting up 
the day’s register: “ Mr. Pickwick shut up the book, wiped his pen 
on the bottom of the inside of his coat-tail, and opened the drawer of 
the inkstand to put it carefully away.” How particular—how real all 
thisis! This it is that gives the Zving force to the book, and to 
the persuasion—irresistible almost—that it is all about some living 
person. I have often wondered how it is that this book of “ Boz’s” 
has such an astounding power of development, such a fertility in 
engendering other books, and what is the secret of it! Scott’s 
astonishing Waverley series, Thackeray’s “ Vanity Fair,” “ Boz’s” own 
* Nicholas Nickleby,” “Oliver Twist,” in fact, not one of the whole 
series save “the immortal ‘ Pickwick,’” has produced anything in 
the way of books or commentaries. I believe it is really owing to 
this. “Boz” was a great admirer of Boswell’s equally immortal book. 
I have heard him speak of it. He attempted parodies of it even. 
He knew all the turns, the Johnsonian twists, “ Why, sirs, &c.,” and 
used them in his letters. He was permeated with the Johnsonian 
ether; that detail, that description of trifling things that was in 
Boswell attracted him, and he felt it; and the fact remains that 
Pickwick is written on ¢he principles—no copy—of the great bio- 
graphy, and that “Boz applied to a mere fictional story what was 
related in the account of a living man. Bozzy’s very natural and 
unaffected narrative of details suggested all this.to “ Boz” I firmly 
believe that this is the true solution. And it is really curious that 
Boswell’s “ Life of Johnson” should be the only other book that 
tempts people to the same rage for commentary, illustrations, and 
speculations. These are of exactly the same character in both 
books. But to return. 

The MS. that Mr. Pickwick so oddly found in the drawer of his 
inkstand at Mrs. Craddock’s, Royal Crescent, Bath, offered another 
instance of “Boz’s” ingenious methods of introducing episodical tales 
into his narrative. He was often hard put to it to find an occasion : 
they were highly useful to fill a space when he was pressed for 
matter. He had the strongest enchant for this sort of thing, and it 
clung to him through life. Those in “ Pickwick” are exceedingly 
good, full of spirit and “ go,” save one, the “ Martha Lobbs” story, 
which is a poorish thing. So good are the others that they have been 
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taken out and published separately. They were no doubt written for 
magazines, and were lying by him, but his Bath story— The True 
Legend of Prince Bladud ”—was written specially. It is quite in 
the vein of Elia’s Roast Pig story, and very gaily told. He had 
probably been reading some local guide-book, with the mythical 
account of Prince Bladud, and this suggested to him his own 
humorous version. At the close he sets Mr. Pickwick a-yawning 
several times, who, when he had arrived at the end of this little 
manuscript, which certainly could not have been compressed into “a 
couple of sheets of writing-paper,” but would have covered at least 
ten pages, replaced it in the drawer, and “ then, with a countenance of 
the utmost weariness, lighted his chamber candle and went upstairs 
to bed.” And here, by the way, is one of the amusing oversights 
which give such a piquancy to Pickwick. Before he began to read 
his paper we are carefully told that Mr. Pickwick “unfolded it, 
lighted his bedroom candle that it might burn up by the time he had 
finished.” It was Mr. C. Kent who pointed this out to him, when 
** Boz” seized the volume and humorously made as though he would 
hurl it at his friend. 

Anyone interested in Bath must of necessity be interested in 
Bristol, to which, as all know, Mr. Winkle fled after the unhappy 
business in the Circus. He found a coach at the Royal Hotel— 
which no longer exists—a vehicle which, we are told, went the whole 
distance “twice a day and more” with a single pair ofhorses. There 
he put up at the Bush, where Mr. Pickwick was to follow him 
presently. The Bush—a genuine Pickwick inn, where Mr. 
Pickwick first heard the news of the action that was to be brought 
against him—stood in Corn Street, near to the Guildhall, the most 
busy street in Bristol ; but it was taken down in 1864, and the 
present Wiltshire Bank erected on the site. 

It must have been awkward for Winkle to present himself 
once more at Mrs. Craddock’s in the Crescent. How was the 
incident to be explained save either at his own expense or at that 
of Mr. Dowler? If Dowler were supposed to have gone in pursuit of 
him, then Mr. Winkle must have fled ; and if he were supposed to 
have gone to seek a friend, then Dowler was rather compromised. 
No doubt both gentlemen agreed to support the one story that they 
had gone away for mutual satisfaction, and had made it up. 

Nothing is more wonderful than “ Boz’s” propriety in dealing with 
his incidents, a propriety that is really instinctive. Everything falls 
out in the correct, natural way. For instance, Mr. Pickwick having 
received such a shock at the Bush—the announcement of the 
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Bardell action—was scarcely in heart to resume his jollity and 
gaieties at Bath. We might naturally expect a resumption of the 
frolics there. He accordingly returned there ; but we are told curtly, 
“The remainder of the period which Mr. Pickwick had assigned as 
the duration of his stay at Bath passed over without the occurrence 
of anything material. Trinity term commenced on the expiration 
of its first week. Mr. Pickwick and his friends returned to London ; 
and the former gentleman, attended of course by Sam, straightway 
repaired to his old quarters at the George and Vulture.” 

And now in these simple sentences have we not the secret of the 
great attraction of the book? Who would not suppose that this was 
a passage from a biography of some one that had lived? How care- 
fully minute! and yet how naturally the time is accounted for— 
“passed over without the occurrence of anything material.” It is 
impossible to resist this air of vraisemblance. 


PERCY FITZGERALD. 
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HENRY PEACHAM THE YOUNGER 
AS AN EDUCATIONIST. 1622. 


a Washington Irving’s “ Bracebridge Hall” is a chapter on The 

School. The book is probably now chiefly read in the editions 
which contain Caldecott’s illustrations, We read how the squire 
placed in the schoolmaster’s hands a copy of “ Roger Ascham’s 
Schoolmaster,” and advised him, moreover, “to con over that portion 
of old Peachum which treats of the duty of masters, and condemns 
the favourite method of making boys wise by flagellation.” In the 
reprint Peacham is printed Peachum, which goes far to prove that 
Washington Irving’s recent editor had not followed the squire’s advice 
himself. 

Henry Peacham the younger took his M.A. degree (Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge) in 1598. It was in 1622 that he published the 
book in which is the chapter on The Duty of Masters, to which 
Washington Irving (who himself spells Peacham’s name rightly) 
refers. The title is: “The Compleat Gentleman, Fashioning him 
absolute in the most necessary and commendable Qualities concern- 
ing Minde or Bodie that may be required in a Noble Gentleman.” 
By Henry Peacham, M*. of Arts, sometime of Trinity Coll. in 
Cambridge—inutilis olim Ne videar vixisse. Anno 1622.” 

It may be laid down as a principle that where the responsibility 
of government has fallen, that there also the demand has been made 
by the governed and acknowledged by the governors that there should 
be adequate education. In the days of absolute monarchy treatises 
on education bear the title Of the Education of a Prince; in the 
days of democracy the title becomes Of the Education of the People, 
or National Education. 

Henry Peacham the younger, therefore, in his “ Compleat Gen- 
tleman,” writes a chapter Of the Dignitie and Necessity of Learning 
in Princes and Nobilitie. ‘“ Rome,” he tells us, ‘saw her best days 
under most learned kings and emperors, as Numa, Augustus, Titus, 
Antoninus, Constantine, Theodosius, and some others. Plutarch 
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furnishes us with a reason for this : “ Learning reformeth the life and 
manners, and affordeth the wholesomest advice for the government 
of a commonwealth.” 

Peacham, in short, is only concerned with the education of 
princes and the nobility, for in his view it is incumbent on them to 
be educated, while no such necessity is present for the lower classes 
of the community. 

It is interesting to see how even with such a restricted sphere of 
action Peacham recognises that the most crucial point in good edu- 
cation is to get good masters. ‘“ For one discreet and able teacher,” 
says he, “ you shall find twenty ignorant and careless, who (among 
so many fertile and delicate wits as England affordeth) whenever 
they make one scholar they mar ten.” 

Peacham has not left us without his analysis of the reasons for 
this incompetency of the teachers, and they are sufficiently interesting 
to give in detail. 

First, as we should say, the teacher does not study the individ- 
uality of his pupil. In his words, “ The master never laboureth to 
try the strength of every capacity by itself, which (as that Lesbian 
stone Aristotle speaketh of) must have the rule fitted to it, not that 
brought to the rule; for as the self-same medicines have several 
operations, according to the complexions they work upon ; so one 
and the self-same method agreeth not with all alike: some are quick 
of capacity and most apprehensive, others of as dull; some of a 
strong memory, others of as weak; yet may that dullard or bad 
memory (if he be observed) prove as good, yea (in Aristotle’s opinion) 
better than of the other. But we see, on the contrary, out of the 
master’s carterly judgment, like horses in a team, they are set to 
draw all alike, when some one or two prime and able wits in the 
school, airodifaxroe (which he culls out to admiration if strangers 
come, as a costardmonger his fairest pippins), like fleet hounds go 
away with the game, when the rest need helping over a stile a mile 
behind: hence being either quite discouraged in themselves or taken 
away by their friends (who for the most part measure their learning 
by the form they sit at), they take leave of their books while they 
live.” 

The second great error of contemporary schoolmasters, Peacham 
describes as “indiscretion in correction.” Boys, we are told, of a 
free and generous spirit were pulled by the ears, lashed over the face, 
beaten about the head with the great end of the rod, smitten upon 
the lips for every slight offence with the Ferula (not offered to their 
father’s scullions at home) by these Ayaces flagelliferi ; fitter far to 
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keep bears (for they thrive and are the fatter for beating, saith Pliny) 
than to have the charge of nobles and gentlemen! Erasmus, Vives, 
and Ascham had pointed out that more could be accomplished by 
putting on a father’s affection towards a pupil (fasris in illum 
induendo affectum). With this Peacham thoroughly agrees. 

A third error is over-strictness. Some schools, we are told, 
began before six o’clock in the morning till twelve o’clock or past, 
and so likewise in the afternoon. The practice of spending such an 
intolerable portion of the day at books can but lead to hatred of the 
work and to dulness of wit. Moreover, it is generally to be con- 
sidered whether the pupil’s constant reading and memorising is 
educative. The blind learn by hearing. May it not be that con- 
versation with the learned would be better than reading ? 

There is a fourth error, on the other side, in lack of discipline, in 
“not holding in the boys at all.” “ Every day is play-day with them, 
bestowing the summer in seeking birds’-nests or haunting orchards ; 
the winter in keeping at home for cold, or abroad all day with the 
bow or the birding-piece.” 

But in addition to these four classes of errors, and that of the 
gross ignorance and insufficiency of many, there are individual 
“diseases” of humour and folly. Altogether, therefore, “it comes 
to pass that in many places, especially in Italy, of all professions 
that of Pedanteria is held in basest repute ; the schoolmaster almost 
in every comedy being brought upon the stage to parallel the Zani 
or Pantaloon. He made us good sport in that excellent comedy of 
“ Pedantius,”! acted in our Trinity College in Cambridge, and, if I 
be not deceived, in “Priscianus Vapulans,” and many of our English 
plays. 

As illustrations of the “humours” which lead to defects in 
teachers, Peacham tells of one “ who in winter would ordinarily, on 
a cold morning, whip his boys over for no other purpose than to get 
himself a heat ; another beat them for swearing, and all the while 
swears himself with horrible oaths. He would forgive any fault 
saving that.” 

Another instance is that of the schoolmaster near St. Albans, who 
would never teach any pupil farther than his father had learned 
before him. If the father had only learned to merely read English, 


1 Pedantius has been credited to Thomas Beard, Cromwell’s schoolmaster, 
but Fleay states that it is ascribed by Nash to M. Wingfield. Astothe Prisctanus 
Vapulans, I find no reference to it, but Fleay gives a list of nearly ninety University 
plays in Latin, produced before 1642. (Biogr. Chronicle of English Drama, 
vol. ii, p. 401.) 
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then, if the boy stayed with him for seven years, he must learn no 
further. “ His reason was, they would then prove saucy rogues and 
control their fathers.” 

On the vexed subject of Latin grammars and method in learning 
Latin, the following passage in the main gives Peacham’s views, and 
at the same time brings out interesting criticism of contemporaneous 
practice :— 

“ Some teaching privately use a grammar of their own making ; 
some again, none at all ; the most, Lilly’s, but preposterously posted 
over, that the boy is in his quantity of syllables before he knoweth 
the quality of any one part of speech ; for he profiteth no more than 
he mastereth by his understanding. Nor is it my meaning that I 
would all masters to be tied to one method, no more than all the 
shires of England to come up to London by one highway ; there 
may be many equally alike good. And since method, as one saith, 
is but idcoroenrix}, let every master, if he can, by pulling up stiles and 
hedges make a more near and private way to himself, and in God’s 
name say with the divinest of poets :— 


deserta per ardua dulcis 
Raptat amor, iuvat ire iugis, qua nulla priorum 
Castaliam molli divertitur orbita clivo.—Georgics, iii. 


But instead of many good they have infinite bad, and go 
stumbling from the right as if they went blindfold for a wager. 
Hence cometh the shifting of the scholar from master to master, who, 
poor boy (like a hound among a company of ignorant hunters 
holloaing every deer they see), misseth the right, begetteth himself 
new labour, and at last by one of skill, but well rated or beaten for 
his pains. They cannot commonly err, if they shall imitate, the 
builder, first to provide the scholar with matter, then cast to lay a 
good foundation ; I mean a solid understanding of the grammar, 
every rule made familiar and fast by short and pleasant examples, 
let him bring his matter into form, and by little and little raise the 
frame of a strong and well-knit style both in writing and speaking ; 
and what doth harm in all other building is here most profitable and 
needful, that is, translation. For I know nothing that benefiteth a 
scholar more than that—first by translating out of Latin into English, 
which laid by for some time, let him translate out of English into 
Latin again, varying as oft as he can both his words and phrases. 
Dosetus, who hath gathered all the phrases of Tully into one volume, 
.Manutius, Erasmus’s ‘ Copia,’ and Drax’s ‘ Callipoea,’ with others, will 
help him much at the first ; let him after by his own reading enrich 
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his understanding and learn haurire ex ipsis fontibus, next exercise 
himself in themes and declamation if he be able. The old method 
of teaching grammar, saith Suetonius, was disputation in ‘the fore- 
noon and declamation in the afternoon—but this I leave to the 
discretion of the judicious master.” 

Peacham laments the insufficiency of knowledge of so many 
masters in grammar, rhetoric, astronomy, and in natural and moral 
philosophy, but he does not wish to attack any worthy schoolmaster. 
“T inveigh,” says he, “against the pitiful abuse of our nations by 
such, who, by their ignorance and negligence, deceive the Church 
and commonwealth of serviceable members, parents of their money, 
poor children of their time, esteem in the world, and, perhaps, means 
of living all their lives after.” 

Peacham well understands that in the bringing up of children 
the parents cannot relegate all their responsibility to the teachers, 
In the marring of children “fond and foolish parents have oft as 
deep a share in this precious spoil.” There is, of course, cockering 
and apish indulgence on the one hand, and on the other the harden- 
ing process of the Spartans, or as Horace puts it :-— 


Angustam amice pauperiem pati 
Robustus acri militia puer 
Condiscat, et Parthos feroces 
Vexet eques metuendus hasta, 
Vitamque sub divo et trepidis agat 
In rebus. 


With the utmost candour, Peacham describes parents as readily 
as teachers. And here is the contemporary picture :—“ Nowadays, 
parents either give their children no education at all (thinking their 
birth or estate will bear that out), or, if any, it leaveth so slender an 
impression in them that, like their names cut out upon a tree, it is 
overgrown with the old bark by the next summer. Besides, such is 
the most base and ridiculous parsimony of many of our gentlemen 
(if I may so term them), that if they can procure some poor bachelor 
of art from the university to teach their children, say grace, and serve 
the cure of an impropriation, who, wanting means and friends, will 
be content upon the promise of ten pounds a year at his first coming, 
to be pleased with five; the rest to be set off in hope of the next 
advowson (which, perhaps, was sold before the young man was born). 
Or if it chance to fall in his time, his lady or master tells him: 
Indeed, sir, we are beholden unto you for your pains, such a living is 
lately fallen, but I had before made a promise of it to my butler or 
bailiff, for his true and extraordinary service ; when, the truth is hé 
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had bestowed it upon himself for four-score or an hundred pieces, 
which, indeed, his man two days before had fast hold of but could 
not keep. It is not commonly seen that the most gentlemen will 
give better wages and deal more bountifully with a fellow who can 
but teach a dog or reclaim an hawk than upon an honest, learned, 
and well-qualified man to bring up their children. It may be, hence 
it is that dogs are able to make syllogisms in the fields, when their 
young masters can conclude nothing at home, if occasion of argument 
or discourse be offered at the table.” 

Parents so often consider neither the nature of youth nor the 
effect of time. Hence the misjudging which sends the wrong chil- 
dren, or the right children at the wrong time, to serve as pages at 
Court, or to see fashions in France and Italy. Or again, parents by 
forcing children into fixed courses without consulting their bents err 
against the very genius of their children. “It is a principal point of 
discretion in parents to be thoroughly acquainted with and observe 
the disposition and inclination of their children, and, indeed, for 
every man to search into the addiction of his genius and not to 
wrest Nature, as musicians say, out of her key.” 

Parents, too, seemed to Peacham to have lost the willingness 
which of old they had, to instruct and read to their children. He 
tells how Octavius Augustus Cesar read the works of Cicero and 
Virgil to his children and nephews himself. Anna, the daughter of 
Alexis, the Grecian Emperor, was so instructed as to be able to 
write a history of the Church. A®milius Paulus the younger taught 
his own children Latin and Greek. Later, the three daughters of 
Sir Thomas More were “held to their book ” to the admiration of 
Erasmus. So, too, the learned daughters of Sir Antony Coke were 
made skilful at home in Latin and Greek. 

Peacham, lastly, points out that the errors in education may of course 
be due to the scholar himself. For what son could have a better 
chance than the son of Marcus Tullius Cicero? And yet what son 
turned out worse? On the other hand, some sons have it in them to 
learn, even without a master. We know nothing of Virgil’s master. 
St. Augustine learned Aristotle’s Categories by himself. Bede was 
self-taught. Joseph Scaliger was not university-trained. But for 
such there is no rule. 

When the student goes to the university, Peacham would have 
him well consider the importance of forming right and helpful 
acquaintances. If these are chosen rightly they become a living and 
moving library! He sees clearly that in conference and converse 
lies the great charm of university life. In considering the subjects 
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of study Peacham lays great stress on the learning of history. In this 
connection must be mentioned his emphasis on studying the history 
of our own country. He says:— But while I wander in foreign 
history let me warn you, we sis peregrinus domi, that you be not a 
stranger in-the history of your own country, which is a common 
fault imputed to our English travellers in foreign countries ; who, 
curious in the observation and search of the most memorable things 
and monuments of other places, can say (as a great peer of France 
told me) nothing of their own country of England, being no whit 
inferior to any other in the world for matter of antiquity and rarities 
of every kind worthy of remark and admiration. Herein I must 
worthily and onely prefer unto you the glory of our nation, M. 
Camden, as well for his judgment and diligence, as the purity and 
sweet fluence of his Latin style ; and with him the rising star of 
good letters and antiquity, Mr. John Selden, of the Inner Temple.” 
Whilst Peacham thus recommends the study of English historians, he 
points out that Giraldus, Geoffrey Higden, Ranulph of Chester, 
Walsingham did “cum s@culo cecutire,” and as for Polydore Vergil, he 
wrote nothing well save the Life of Henry VII., whilst he burned and 
embezzled the best and most ancient records, so that his own history 
“ might pass for current.” 

But even still more interesting is Peacham’s insistence on speaking 
and writing our own language “ properly and eloquently.” He says: 
“I have known even excellent scholars so defective this way, that 
when they had been beating their brains twenty, or four-and-twenty 
years about Greek etymologies or the Hebrew roots and Rabbins,. 
could neither write true English nor true orthography ; and to have 
heard them discourse in public or privately at a table you would 
have thought you had heard Loy talking to his pigs, or John de 
Indagine declaiming in the praise of wild geese ; otherwise, for their 
judgment in the arts and other tongues very sufficient.” 

The directions which Peacham gives for the study of English 
literature and composition are very clear and very instructive, and as 
they have been overlooked, I give them in full. ‘To help yourself 
herein” (i.e. to speak and write good English), says Peacham, “make 
choice of those authors in prose who speak the best and purest 
English. I would commend unto you (though from mere antiquity) 
the ‘Life of Richard ITII.,’ written by Sir Thomas More; the ‘Arcadia’ 
of the noble Sir Philip Sidney, whom Du Bartas makes one of the 
four columns of our language ; the ‘ Essays and Other Pieces’ of the 
excellent master of eloquence, my lord of St. Albans, who possesseth 
not only eloquence but all good learning as hereditary by both father 
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aid mother. You have then M. Hooker's ‘ Polity’; ‘Henry IV., 
well written by Sir John Hayward ; that first part of ‘Our English 
Kings,’ by M. Samuel Daniel. There are many others I know, but 
these will taste you best, as proceeding from no vulgar judgments; 
the last Earl of Northampton, in his ordinary style, was not to be 
mended. Procure, then, if you may, the speeches made in Parliament, 
frequent learned sermons, in term time resort to the Star Chamber, 
and be present at the pleadings in other public courts, whereby you 
shall better your speech, enrich your understanding, and get more 
experience in one month than in other four by keeping your melan- 
choly study and by solitary meditation.” 

When Peacham deals with Poetry, he especially desires the study 
of Latin classical poets, and then later writers of Latin verse. But 
he also advocates the English poets as a subject of study. This is 
what he says of Chaucer: “Of English poets of our own nation, 
esteem Sir Geoffrey Chaucer the father; although the style for the 
antiquity may distaste you, yet as under a bitter and rough rind, 
there lieth a delicate kernell of conceit and sweet invention. What 
examples, similitudes, times, places, and above all, persons, with 
their speeches and attributes, do as in his ‘Canterbury Tales’ (like 
those threads of gold, the rich arras), beautify his work quite thorough! 
And albeit divers of his works are but merely translations out of 
Latin and French, yet he hath handled them so artificially that 
thereby he hath made them his own, as his ‘Troilus and Cressida.’ 
The ‘Romant of the Rose’ was the invention of Jehan de Mehuncs, 
a French poet, whereof he translated but only the one half; his 
‘Canterbury Tales’ without question were his own invention, all 
circumstances being wholly English. He was a good divine, and saw 
in those times without his spectacles, as may appear by the ‘ Plough- 
man’ and the ‘Parson’s Tale’; withal an excellent mathematician, 
as plainly appeareth by his discourse of the Astrolabe to his little son 
Lewis. In brief, we count him among the best of your English 
books in your library.” 

Other English writers whom Peacham chooses out for reading 
are Gower, Lydgate, Harding,’ Earl of Surrey, Sir Thomas Wyat, 
Sternhold, John Heywood, Sir Thomas More, Phaer, Golding. Of 
the writers in the golden age of Queen Elizabeth Peacham’s choice 
falls as follows: “To omit] Her Majesty, who had a singular gift 
herein, were Edward Earl of Oxford, the Lord Buckhurst, Henry 
Lord Paget, our Phoenix, the noble Sir Philip Sidney, Mr. Edward 


1 Then followed Skelton—a ‘‘ poet laureate for what desert I could never 
hear,” says Peacham, 
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Dyer, Mr. Edmund Spenser, Mr. Samuel Davies, with sundry others, 
whom (together with those admirable wits yet living and so well 
known), not out of envy but to avoid tediousness, I overpass. This 
much of poetry.” 

Peacham gives an account of the studies of cosmography, the 
survey of the earth, geometry, music, of armoury or blazing arms ; and 
has further chapters on reputation and courage, and on travel. But 
more significant than these chapters in the history of education is the 
chapter on drawing, limning, and painting. It is true that Sir Thomas 
Elyot in the “ Governour ” had pointed out the educational import- 
ance of drawing ; but although Peacham cannot claim to be the first 
English writer on the subject, he deserves credit as insisting on the 
value of the subject to the “‘ Compleat Gentleman.” 

Drawing was not looked upon with favour as a school subject, and 
Peacham’s own experience of this is too interesting to omit. “From 
a child I have been addicted to the practice (of drawing) ; yet when 
I was young, I have been cruelly beaten by ill and ignorant school- 
masters, when I have been taking, in white and black, the countenance 
of some one or other (which I could do at thirteen and fourteen 
years of age, beside the map of any town according to geometrical 
proportion, as I did of Cambridge when I was of Trinity College and 
a junior sophister), yet coudd they never beat it out of me. IT remember 
one master I had (and yet living not far from St. Albans) took me 
one time drawing out with my pen that pear-tree and boys throwing 
at it, at the end of the Latin Grammar, which he perceiving, in a rage 
struck me with the great end of the rod and rent my paper, swearing 
it was the onely way to teach me to rob orchards ; beside, that I was 
placed with him to be made a scholar and not a painter, which I was 
very likely to do, when I well remember he construed unto me the 
beginning of the first Ode in Horace—edite set ye forth, Maecenas the 
sports, afavis regibus, of our ancient kings.” Lastly, Peacham was 
not likely to go far astray in writing “ of exercise of the body.” He 
had no need to go back to the ancients, for he might have gained 
illustration and argument from Sir Thomas Elyot and Mulcaster in 
England. Curiously to say he does not appear to mention those 
writers, 

It is not, I believe, customary to include Peacham’s name in the 
history of education. Yet I think I have shown that his views of 
education are not unworthy of being considered. He points out 
some of the errors of his time (extending our fears into many times 
beyond his own) in both teachers and parents. He recognises that 
education is much more than a matter of book-learning. He is a 
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lover of his own language, and sees the suitability of English literature 
and of English history as objects of study. He includes in his 
curriculum drawing and painting, and requires attention to physical 
education. These reasons are sufficient for securing to Peacham a 
place as a writer on education. It is true that the title of his book at 
| first sight perhaps seems irrelevant to education. But considered 
more closely, it must be admitted that a writer setting out to discover 
what is contained in the educational equipment of a complete gentle- 
man, is, on the whole, more likely to suggest all-round proportionate 
training, far more consistent with the true interests of education, 
than the mere schoolroom autocrat, whose vision was so often 
narrowed to book-learning and academic scholarship founded on it, 
| which still (in 1622) stuck in the grooves of the medizeval trivium and 
quadrivium. Moreover, it may be added that Peacham had himself 
been master of the Free School at Wymondham. He appears to 
have disliked the profession, for his accomplishments were too varied 
to be enclosed in the narrow round of the school-work of the time. 
But for this very reason he was the more competent to write upon 
the education of the “Compleat Gentleman ”—and this idea, rather 
than the production of the specialist scholar, is from the point of view 
of educational history of great value and significance. 


FOSTER WATSON. 
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TABLE TALK, 


Joun AuBREY THE ANTIQUARY.! 


NOWN as is John Aubrey as an antiquary, a gossip, and a 
painter of manners, the world has had to wait a couple of 
centuries for a complete, or what must be accepted as a complete, 
edition of his “ Brief Lives.” These are now, however, issued from 
the MSS., which have long been known to scholars, under the editor- 
ship of Dr. Andrew Clark, in what may be assumed to be their definite 
form. Much of the matter now printed has been previously more 
or less accessible, less perhaps, rather than more, in “Letters written 
by Eminent Persons in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries,” &c., 
two volumes in three in 1813, a work scarce as well as incomplete. 
These lives, originally designed for the use of Anthony 4 Wood when 
engaged upon his “ Athenze Oxonienses,” have been freely consulted 
by subsequent biographers. They are left in an almost hopeless con- 
dition, with lacunz to be subsequently filled up, and furnish curious 
proof of the want of system or order in the writer’s mind. No 
additions or rectifications would convert them into a trustworthy or 
an important biographical dictionary. They are, however, invaluable 
for the life-like touches they present from Aubrey’s personal 
recollections, or from the information he received from friends of 
the deceased. 


AvuBREY’s “BRIEF LIVEs.” 


HERE is, however, another respect in which these “ Brief 
Lives” constitute a precious possession. As a collection of 
anecdote and gossip, and asa picture of the life of Restoration 
times, they come immediately after the diaries of Pepys and 
Evelyn. The pictures are not seldom splendid, Take this, for 
instance, of Sir John Birkenhead, who, after the Restoration, was 
“burghes of Parliament” at Wilton, in Wiltshire ; was Master of the 
Faculties, and afterwards “‘ one of the Masters of Requests.” ‘He 
was exceedingly confident, witty; not very gratefull to his bene- 


1 Oxford : Clarendon Press. 
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factors; would lye damnably. He was of middling stature, great 
goggli eies, not of a sweet aspect.” Almost all the amusing stories 
current concerning Sir William D’Avenant, notoriously his claim to 
be a son of Shakespeare, rest upon the authority of Aubrey, who, in 
his life of this worthy, tells from the lips of D’Avenant the sad 
account of the murder by a servant of Sir Fulke Greville, Lord Brooke. 
One paragraph concerning Shakespeare and D’Avenant is crossed 
out, which may account for its non-appearance in lives of Shake- 
speare: “I have heard parson Robert [D’Avenant] say that Mr. W. 
Shakespeare haz given him a hundred kisses.” Here, too, first 
appears the story how D’Avenant, having set free two aldermen of 
York, his prisoners in the Civil War, owed to their intercession his 
escape from death when on board a French ship in his notable 
attempted exploit of carrying French weavers to colonise Virginia. 


A STRANGE STORY OF AUBREY REPEATED IN MODERN Days. 


N an account of Thomas Triplett, a schoolmaster at Hayes, 
Surrey, Aubrey tells a story too long for quotation concerning a 
friend of his, George Ent, a son of Sir George Ent. The youth in 
question sent another with a request for some honey which Triplett 
was consuming. After giving the applicant a cuff, Triplett asked and 
was told who had sent him, whereupon “the enraged doctor flies out 
of his study (he was a very strong man), gives poor George a kick in 
the breech, and made him fly down a flight of 7 or 8 staires to the 
landing-place, where his head first came to. He was stunn’d, but 
*twas well his neck was not broken. “Iwas a most cruel and in- 
human act to use a poor child so.” It is some consolation to hear 
that the father came and withdrew his son, and that the school was 
almost broken up in consequence of the proceedings taken. I have 
a special reason for mentioning this, since, incredible as it may 
seem, I personally witnessed the same punishment inflicted for a 
trivial offence upon a boy by a certain schoolmaster. The only 
excuse for the man—if I can call him such—was that he was then 
on the verge, which was soon to be passed, of madness, 
Seventeenth-century literature supplies us with few books more 
quaint, curious, and readable than this. In some few cases Dr. 
Clark has been compelled to omit ultra-vivacities, coarsenesses, and 
obscenities less characteristic of Aubrey than of the age. We have 
now, however, got in an acceptable form as much of the “ Brief 
Lives” and comments thereon from the letters of Aubrey as the 
greediest can desire. 
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THE ENEMIES OF BIRDs. 
IRDS are confessedly the prettiest and in many respects the 
most interesting objects in the animal creation. The beauty 
of their form and flight and the rapture of their song have been from 
the earliest time the chief delight of all peoples raised above the 
lowest barbarism. Yet the warfare constantly waged against them 
has already seriously reduced their numbers, and threatens many 
species with extermination. I am wearying in my crusade against 
the “naturalist,” the worst and most wanton offender of all, who 
stalks down every strange and lovely visitor to our shores for the 
purpose of killing it and adding it, Heaven save the mark, to his 
collection ! On the whole, I prefer to this heartless savage the frank 
ignorance and brutality of the cockney sportsman, who goes out 
in a boat to shoot the breeding seafowl, though their flesh is but 
carrion and the destruction is as purposeless as it is base. I have 
not ceased, and may not cease, to protest against the massacre of 
the birds of most brilliant plumage, that their feathers, or even their 
carcases, may add to the armoury of beauty. The majority of 
women are, alas! at once unteachable and uncompassionate, and 
words of supplication or protest addressed to them are but wasted 
breath. All honour to the minority who lead the missionary enter- 
prise against so lamentable slaughter. They are few, however, in 
number, too few to save from a merited fate the new cities of the 
plain. They know, too, that their own sex cannot be reached, and 
that from the highest to the lowest in the land their hearts, when any 
matter of personal adornment comes into question, are as hard as 
“the nether millstone.” 


DESTRUCTION OF BirD LIFE. 


OLICITATION to women being, as has been said, mere waste, 

let me try if man is more easy to bereached. It is known that 
among the Latin races no beauty of plumage, no witchery of song, 
will save a bird that when cooked will make half a mouthful. In 
this respect destructiveness or greediness, I know not which, appears 
to be in the blood. I have no means of access to Italian peasants. 
I have spoken, however, to cultivated and artistic Italian gentlemen, 
and have lost my time. ‘“ Yes,” said one, a man of brilliant name 
and abilities, with an amiable but half-hearted assent, “yes, very sad, 
no doubt, but,” smacking his lips, “they are delicious.” In 
certain seasons long strings of larks may be seen in the poulterers’ 
shops. A score of these at a private feast, or some hundreds at a 
public banquet, will supply each guest with, let me say, a couple of 
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mouthfuls. Let me grant, though only for the sake of argument, 
that the morsels are tasteful and succulent ; what a price have we 
not to pay that a jaded appetite may be stimulated by a dish in 
which the sauce is almost everything and the meat itself next to 
nothing! One would have thought that the song of the skylark was 
sweet enough, divine enough, to save the vocalist from its fate. “I 
have never heard,” says Shelley, 


Praise of love or wine 
That panted forth a flood of rapture so divine. 


Such is, however, the consumption of larks as food, that the number 
in the land is perceptibly diminishing. It will be a bad day for 
England, yet it seems to be approaching, when the lark will be 
as rare in English meadows as is the buffalo on American prairies. 
Meanwhile, as if these sources of destruction were not enough, the 
poulterers use the carcases of birds, which serve no edible purpose, 
as decorations for shops, and strings of lovely jays, and even of wood- 
peckers—now one of the scarcest of birds—are hung up in shops as 
ornaments. The jay has no friends, and has foes enough in game- 
keepers to run a risk of destruction without this absurd and loath- 
some exhibition. A decoration of the kind mentioned strikes me as 


worthy only of Benin. 
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